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T  WAS  years  ago  that  I  found  in  my  mother’s 
desk  a  packet  of  old  yellowed  papers.  As  I 
glanced  hurriedly  through  them,  I  saw  many  in¬ 
teresting  little  items  but  it  was  many  years 
before  I  had  time  really  to  give  these  items 
serious  consideration.  This  sheaf  of  old  papers 
had  been  pencil-written  by  my  maternal  grand¬ 
mother,  nee  Rachel  Sprouls,  who  had  decided 
to  write  the  story  of  her  life  and,  in  the  year 
1897,  started  to  put  down  her  memories  from 
early  childhood.  I  regret  that  numerous  duties 
sidetracked  her,  for  she  never  finished  her 
story. 

I  had  little  thought  that  this  small  manu¬ 
script  would  open  up  such  fascinating  work:  my 
original  idea  was  to  type  the  contents  before 
it  fell  apart  in  my  hands.  Part  of  the  yellowed 
pages  were  merely  scratch  paper  from  a  child’s 
pencil  tablet  and  were  very  crumbly  and  fragile 
but  most  of  it  was  on  a  very  thin  tough  paper 
with  pressed-in  lines:  this  paper  was  strong, 
but  the  penciled  writing  was  getting  quite  dim. 

As  I  began  to  work,  unknown  things  in  the 
story  intrigue  me.  Many  things  only  were  lightly 
touched  on,  or  there  would  be  but  a  glimpse  of 
something  unexplained,  so  I  began  to  question 
my  mother  who  was  in  her  eightieth  year.  Many 
of  those  things  concerning  which  grandma  had 
been  vague  she  did  not  know,  but  there  were 
others  ana  she  began  to  recount  her  life  as  a 
small  child  and  later  as  a  young  woman  in  her 
mother’s  home.  She  told  me  the  little,  everyday 
happenings  and  I  wrote  them  as  nearly  in  her 
own  words  as  possible. 

I  have  added  a  few  thoughts  gathered  as 
grandma’s  story  progressed,  which  may  be  onlv 
my  perceptions.  I  feel  an  understanding  of  her 
nature  and  personality  not  apparent  when  I 
knew  her,  and  this  I  wish  to  express.  I  was 
less  than  twenty  years  of  age  during  her  life 
and  the  ways  and  actions  of  older  people  us¬ 
ually  are  of  little  concern  to  one  of  that  age, 
but  I  do  have  some  vivid  pictures  of  her  in  my 
memory.  I  know  that  she  was  strong-willed,  but 
I  never  heard  her  complain  or  fret  regretfully 
over  something  distressing  and  never  saw  her 
show  anger  although  she  must  have  felt  anger 
or  aggravation  on  numerous  occasions.  She  was 
not  contentious  or  prone  to  impose  her  beliefs 
on  others.  She  had  been  fired  in  life’s  kiln,  but 
she  was  not  crooked  and  warped,  and  she  had 
a  tenacious  toughness  that  embarked  her  on 
many  adventures.  She  knew  how  to  face  adver- 
sity  with  a  smile:  in  fact  she  put  such  an  in¬ 
fectious  grin  on  her  face  that  often  adversity 
was  forced  to  turn  away. 

There  was  a  deep  romantic  strain  in  her 
nature  and  I  feel  that  she  never  fully  recovered 
from  the  untimely  death  of  her  first  husband, 
the  father  of  her  children.  He  was  her  first 
love  and  filled  her  heart  forever;  not  that  she 
did  not  make  a  good  wife  to  her  other  husbands 
.  .  .  the  fire  just  would  not  burn  with  so  clear 
a  flame. 

My  mother  loved  and  revered  her  step-father 
Peter  Harvey  Youngblood ...  she  says  that,  no 


better  man  ever  lived... yet  his  wife  Rachel 
seemed  much  concerned  about  the  status  of  his 
soul.  Perhaps  it  still  was  her  own  heart-crav¬ 
ing  that  made  her  feel  the  need  for  his  soul’s 
salvation;  at  least  he  finally  made  her  heart 
glad  by  becoming  a  Christian  and  then  she  soon 
was  in  need  of  solace  again. 

Perhaps  she  got  more  comfort  out  of  doing 
for  others  than  in  having  things  done  for  her. 
If  that  were  true,  her  life  from  the  time  she 
married  her  third  husband ..  .the  Rev.  E.  G. 
Pair. .  .was  over-flowing.  Tt  definitely  was  full 
of  responsibility  and  work  but  probably  Rachel 
did  not  mind. 

A  small  thing  comes  to  my  mind  now:  Rev. 
Pair  did  not  like  the  name  ‘Rachel’  and  called 
her  by  her  second  name,  Grace.  It  was  strange 
and  amusing  to  hear  the  Pair  relations  say 
‘Aunt  Grace’  while,  at  the  same  time,  her  own 
nieces  and  nephews  called  her  ‘Aunt  Rachel'; 
but  from  then  on,  she  was  both  Rachel  and 
Grace.  That  was  just  a  small  ripple  in  her  ex¬ 
istence  and  apparently  caused  her  no  concern. 

Rachel  told  an  incident  of  her  early  child¬ 
hood  in  her  father’s  home.  The  family  .  .  . 
mother,  father  and  children ...  were  gathered 
before  the  fireplace  one  winter  night,  picking 
the  seeds  and  trash  from  some  cotton  which 
was  to  be  used  later  for  winding  into  thread 
for  cloth.  They  had  picked  most  of  it  and  the 
children,  tired  and  cross,  wanted  to  quit  and 
go  to  bed.  Probably  her  father  was  tired,  also, 
but  Rachel’s  mother  wanted  the  job  finished 
that  night  as  the  following  day  had  its  own 
stint  of  work.  She  said  that  they  must  do  it  all 
before  they  went  to  bed  but,  finally,  Rachel’s 
father  set  it  afire  from  a  small  sliver.  Immed¬ 
iately  her  mother  put  the  fire  out  and  they  went 
to  work  on  the  small  amount  left,  but  the  father 
repeated  the  trick  and  the  mother  again  put  out 
the  blaze.  The  work  continued  for  a  space  but, 
when  the  same  thing  happened  a  third  time, 
Rachel’s  mother  took  the  broom  and  swept  the 
whole  thing  from  the  hearth  into  the  firebox; 
that  ended  the  work  for  that  night. 

The  Sprouls  have  been  given  credit  for  the 
fun-streak  in  the  family  and  in  all  the  descend- 
dents.  When  more  than  two  of  them  are  together 
and  someone  makes  a  wise-crack  or  a  foolish 
speech,  one  of  the  others  is  sure  to  remark  that 
he  must  be  a  Sprouls  or  that  that  is  the  Sprouls 
cropping  out  in  him.  I  often  wonder  if  Rachel’s 
mother,  who  was  a  Ruth,  ever  had  time  for  fun 
and  if,  on  that  account,  James  Sprouls  got  the 
credit  when  a  fun-streak  cropped  out  in  their 
descendents.  Anyway,  family  legend  has  it  that 
Rachel’s  father  was  a  great  prankster  and  that 
we,  who  carry  the  name  directly  or  indirectly, 
credit  him  with  the  fun-loving  streak  in  our  kin. 

As  I  read  Rachel’s  story,  I  noticed  that  she 
never  wrote  very  much  concerning  her  father. 
He  was  away  much  of  the  time  as  a  protector 
of  his  country,  since  times  were  strenuous  and 
many  men  were  away  fighting,  but  Rachel  has 
written  much  about  her  mother  and  I  am  sure 
that  she  was  a  solace  to  her.  I  feel  also  that 
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we  owe  much  respect  to  the  Ruth  side  of  the 
family  for  she  showed  great  courage  and  forti¬ 
tude  in  caring  for  her  large  family  with  her 
husband  gone  to  the  wars  so  much  of  the  time. 
I  say  hats  off  to  the  Ruth  side  as  well  as  the 
joking  Sprouls. 

Rachel  came  of  a  large  family  but,  since 
she  married  at  an  early  age,  she  was  away  from 
brothers  and  sisters  for  several  years.  Among 
her  sisters  was  Melissa ...  known  as  Liss  to 
all  the  kin . » .  who  must  have  inherited  a  double 
quantity  of  the  Sprouls  capacity  for  mischief. 
She  was  a  great  trickster  or  prankster;  in  fact, 
some  of  her  victims  seemed  to  think  that  it 
was  not  alone  the  Sprouls  in  her... for  some 
of  her  foolishment  seemed  to  be  pure  deviltry. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  of  her  exuberance 
of  spirit  never  hurt  her  memory:  each  family 
with  Sprouls  blood  seems  to  have  a  Liss  and  I 
have  never  found  a  namesake  yet  who  was  not 
proud  to  be  dubbed  a  Liss.  Her  mark,  like  a 
fiery  brand,  is  on  us  yet.  Cornelia  was  Rachel’s 
Liss;  among  her  grand-daughters,  one  can  name 
Viola  Boykin  and  Melrose  Hallmark  as  Lisses. 
Rachel’s  sister,  Jane,  had  a  daughter,  Bethy, 
who  was  marked  with  the  brand  and  probably 
there  are  many  more.  To  be  a  Liss  carries  no 
taint  of  opprobrium, but,  rather,  a  smirking  touch 
of  pride. 

When  I  started  reading  Rachel’s  story,  I 
found  many  things  were  missing:  the  chain  was 
far  from  complete.  As  I  said  previously  I  asked 
my  mother  but  she  did  not  know  if  it  was  rele¬ 
vant  to  her  father’s  family  as  Rachel  and  her 
children  had  moved  away  from  the  Youngblood 
kin  when  my  mother  was  a  baby.  Nevertheless, 
like  most  people  who  are  getting  up  in  years, 
she  had  a  way  of  gettingin  touch  with  kinfolks. 
She  wrote  to  Nora  Chivers,  the  daughter  of 
Jane  Dwight.  Jane  was  the  baby  sister  of 
Rachel’s  first  husband,  John  Henry.  Through 
Nora  Chivers’  help,  I  got  the  birth  records  of 
the  Youngblood  family.  She  also  gave  me  the 
address  of  Effort  Barnes  who  was  the  oldest 
son  of  Nancy,  John  Henry’s  older  sister.  I  am 
very  grateful  to  them  for,  through  their  help,  I 
have  a  faint  history  of  the  Youngblood 
ancestors. 

Effort  Barnes  was  past  ninety.  I  would  have 
enjoyed  talking  with  him  about  Rachel’s  story 
for  he  made  many  of  the  trips  with  the  family 
she  mentioned.  He  was  born  in  Parker  County 
in  October  of  1857  and  remembered  helping 
his  aunt,  Jane  Youngblood,  drive  the  sheep... 
an  incident  in  Rachel’s  story.  He  remembered 
his  grandfather  having  a  young  negro  servant, 
but  he  did  not  remember  the  servant’s  name. 
His  family  were  on  the  trek  to  Comal  County 
and  he  recalls  the  event  of  his  brother’s  birth 
on  the  trip.  That  brother  was  William  Calvert. 
Effort’s  family  lived  in  Tarrant  County  when 
Rachel’s  husband  died.  He  says  that  Miss 


Sally  Proctor,  who  helped  Jane  sing  at  her  dy¬ 
ing  brother’s  bedside,  later  died  from  grief  over 
a  sweetheart  who  had  been  killed  in  some  fron¬ 
tier  fracas.  They  say  she  pined  away  and  died 
of  a  broken  heart,  as  so  many  lonely  ones  used 
to  do. 

Effort  Barnes  remembered  many  things,  I 
am  sure,  which,  if  I  could  have  talked  with  him, 
would  have  been  very  interesting  to  me  con¬ 
cerning  this  subject  but  he  died  in  the  early 
winter  of  1950.  Through  information  volunteered 
by  him  and  his  cousin,  Norma  Chivers,  I  learned 
that  Jonathan  James  Youngblood,  Rachel’s 
father-in-law,  was  born  in  England  in  1810  and 
came  to  the  States  with  one  brother  when  quite 
a  young  man.  He  settled  in  Tennessee  where 
he  married  Leah  Jane  Elam  who  was  of  Scotch 
descent.  From  Tennessee  they  moved  to  Miss¬ 
ouri  and  later  to  Texas  where  they  settled  in 
Parker  County  in  1857.  At  that  time  Leah  Elam 
Youngblood  was  forty-four  years  old  and  her 
youngest  child  . . .  Leah  Jane,  later  Jane  Dwight 
.  .  .  was  four.  Leah  Elam  Youngblood  was  the 
mother  of  six  children  who  were  living  with  or 
near  her  and  her  husband,  James  Jonathan,  at 
that  time.  I  do  not  know  how  many  of  the  Elam 
family  came  to  Texas  but  there  was  one 
brother  who  lived  near  them.  He  was  Jim  Elam. 
Some  of  his  children’s  children  probably  live 
around  that  vicinity  yet. 

Nora  Chivers  and  her  brother,  Lum  Dwight, 
say  that  their  Grandfather,  James  Jonathan 
had  thoroughbred  horses  shipped  from  England. 
They  remembered  seeing  them  during  their 
childhood.  Well,  so  much  for  the  Youngblood 
strain  as  it  filters  down  the  ages  through  a  few 
of  us  Sprouls. 

Several  people,  living  when  I  started  get¬ 
ting  these  little  items  correlated,  have  gone  on 
with  their  memories  to  the  land  of  peaceful 
promise.  Among  them  are  Rachel’s  sister 
Brante,  also  Sallie  Youngblood  Boatwright  and 
Lilburn  Youngblood,  children  of  Jane  and 
Jeems  Youngblood.  Milton  Stevens,  little  Lizzie 
Hallmark’s  husband,  is  another  missing  char¬ 
acter  from  the  life  story.  Then  Rachel’s  young¬ 
est  child,  Vida . . .  who  helped  me  get  the  little 
stories  of  her  home  life  . . .  also  has  gone  where 
her  memories  reach  me  not.  Through  the  daily 
routine  of  her  childhood,  I  have  a  first-hand 
chronicle  of  a  different  era  for  the  younger 
generation  of  Sprouls.  This  was  an  era  that  I 
entered  briefly  but  one  which  the  younger  ones 
scarcely  can  fathom.  So  through  her  and  her 
mother,  Rachel,  I  give  you... her  descendents 
...a  glimpse  of  a  different  way  of  life,  of  the 
horse  and  buggy  days.  I  am  grateful  to  her  for 
her  patience  in  sharing  it  with  us  and  I  be¬ 
queath  to  all  the  Sprouls  and  their  descendents 
Rachel  Sprouls  Story. 

LEAH  H.  CROCKER. 
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Family  Tree  of  the  Youngblood  Side  of 

the  Family 


James  Jonothan  Youngblood  and  Leah  Jane 
Elam  married  August  1,  1833. 

June  28,  1810  to  March  18,  1813  to 

winter  1889  May  23,  1885 


Paralee 

Lemuel  H.  (Harvey) 
Jasper  N.  (Newton) 
Nancy 

Jonathan  James 
(Jeems) 
William  P. 

John  Henry 
Leah  Jane 


Bom 

Oct.  24, 1834 
Nov.  13,1835 
Nov.  29, 183G 
Dec. 3,  1837 

June  27,1839 
Mar.  13, 1841 
Oct.  15,1844 
July  13,1853 


Died 

May  22, 183G 
Mar.  G.  1880 
Feb. 13, 1873 
Dec. 28, 1901 

Feb. 24, 1883 
Feb.G,  1844 
Feb.  30, 1870 
Dec. 31, 1931 


Lemuel  Harvey  Youngblood  and  Caroline  Reed 
married. 

Mary  Minnie  Callie  Abbie 


JasperNewton  Youngblood& Sarah  Reed  married. 
James  william:  Sept-  g_  lgC4 

Oliver  Columbus  (Lum)  August  8,  18GG 


Second  wife  Bett  Hill 
one  daughter 


Nancy  Youngblood  and  Joe  Barnes  married 

Effort:  1857-1950  George  18G7 

William  Calvert— 18G5  Laura  1872 

Joe  -  1874  Cordia— 1877 


Jonathan  James  (Jeems)  Youngblood  and  Jane 
Sprouls  married 

Ollie  Lilburn  Lemuel  Bethany  Sallie 


John  Henry  Youngblood  and  Rachel  Annie  Grace 
Sprouls  were  married  December  12,  18G1. 

Jonathan  James  —  Jan  30,  18G3 

Mary  Leah  Jane  —  June  1G,  18G4 

Alsy  Thisba  —  Feb.  9,  18GG 

Cornelia  Melrose  -  July  2,  18GG 

Henry  Ollie  Vida  —  Jan.  21,  1870— Mar.  14,  1951 


Leah  Jane  Youngblood  and  Frances  Marion 
Dwight 


Infant  girl 
John  F. 
Jonathan  Wm. 
Leah  Josephine 
Nora 

Francis  Marion 
Melvin  E. 

Joel  Columbus 
May  Rose 
James  Arthur 
Amy  Bethany 


Bom 

July  1871 
Aug.  23,1872 
May  25,1874 
June  18,187G 
Apr.  7, 1878 
Feb. 1G, 1881 
July  22,1884 
June  12,  188G 
Aug.  8, 1888 
Jan. 22,1890 
July  22,1892 


Died 

July  22,1871 
No  date 
Dec. 18, 1948 
Oct.  25,1877 


Aug. 25, 1929 
Mar.  5,1890 
Aug. 25, 1927 


I.  Moved  to  Dallas  County  near  Cedar  Hill  in 
1849.  Lived  there  four  years;  father's  relatives 
continued  living  near  Cedar  Hill. 

II.  Rachel  next  moved  to  Parker  Co.  two  miles 
west  of  Springtown  where  she  lived  six  years. 

III.  She  next  moved  to  Wise  Co.  where  her  fam¬ 
ily  settled  on  Paradise  Prairie,  Probably  be¬ 
tween  the  present  town  of  Paradise  and  Jacks- 
boro. 


IV.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  she  married  and 
moved  to  Clay  Co.  ten  or  twelve  miles  north 
of  what  was  then  known  as  Buffalo  Station, 
but  is  probably  now  Buffalo  Springs. 


V.  One  crop  year  was  spent  in  Denton  Co.  and 
one  year  farther  south  in  Comal  Co.,  but  the 
last  year  that  her  first  husband  lived  was  spent 
in  Tarrant  Co.  near  Grapevine  where  he  died. 
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I.  After  Racnel’s  second  marriage  she  moved 
to  Hamilton  Co.  and  lived  in  the  community  of 
Evergreen  for  about  ten  years.  Jonesboro  in 
Coryell  Co.  was  the  nearest  trading  center. 


II.  In  1883  the  family  moved  to  Menard  Co.  near 
the  Mason  and  Menard  County  line  where  they 
lived  until  the  fall  of  1887  when  they  moved 
west  to  Tom  Greene  Co.  in  the  northern  part 
which  was  soon  to  be  made  the  new  county  of 
Coke. There  she,  Rachel,  lived  until  her  second 
husband's  death  in  1891,  and  until  her  third 
marriage  in  1893.  Then  as  she  became  the  wife 
of  a  Methodist  circuit  rider  she  lived  a  year  or 
so  in  various  places  including:  Lometa,  Paint 
Rock,  Comanche,  Uvalde,  and  others.  About 
the  year  1901  she  made  her  residence  in  Plain- 
view  and  for  a  few  years  was  permanently  set¬ 
tled  there,  but  her  final  years  were  spent  with 
her  children  and  step-children  in  various  places. 
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Grandma  Rachel  Grace  Sprouls  Youngblood’s  Diary 


Chapter  One  -  RACHEL’S  CHILDHOOD 


Comanche,  Texas 
January  30,  1897 

INCE  THIS  is  the  twenty-seventh  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  day  my  first  husband 
died  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  my  thoughts 
wander  back  and,  on  introspecting  the  past, 
I  thought  I  would  write  a  short  sketch  of  my 
life  .  .  .  probably  someone  will  read  it  after 
I  am  dead  if  not  before. 

I  was  bom  in  Dade  County,  Missouri, 
November  2,  1847,  and  was  the  second  child 
of  James  and  Mary  Ruth  Sprouls.  I  was 
named  Rachel  Ann  Grace  and  was  nearly  a 
year  old  before  my  father  saw  me,  as  he 
was  serving  in  the  Mexican  war  at  that 
time.  I  was  two  years  old  when  my  parents 
moved  from  Missouri  to  Texas. 

They  settled  in  Dallas  County  on  the 
water  of  Five-Mile  Creek,  near  the  main 
traveled  road  leading  from  Waco  to  Dallas. 
Both  of  these  towns  were  forts,  so  we  felt 
fairly  safe.  My  parents  remained  there  four 
years  and  then  moved  to  Parker  County. 

I  remember  very  well  how  hard  it  was 
for  my  poor  mother  to  give  her  consent  to 
go,  but  father  pled  hard  with  her  until  final¬ 
ly  she  consented.  It  was  with  great  reluc¬ 
tance,  for  she  thought  it  was  too  far  west; 
she  thought  we  would  all  be  murdered,  as 
those  were  dangerous  times. 

Finally  the  wagon  was  loaded  for  the 
move  and,  in  company  with  two  other  men, 
my  fatherled  the  way.  The  wagon  was  drawn 
by  a  large  yoke  of  oxen,  and  a  man  was 
hired  to  drive  it,  so  on  we  went.  Although 
mother  was  very  down-hearted,  she  did  her 
part  for  that  was  always  her  way. 

We  traveled  for  several  days,  the  men 
driving  the  stock  while  mother  and  the 
young  man  managed  us  children  and  the 
oxen.  They  did  the  best  they  could,  but 
that  proved  to  be  very  bad  in  the  long  run. 

When  we  got  to  Ash  Creek,  the  oxen, 
being  very  thirsty,  ran  to  water  and  upset 
the  wagon.  The  three  least  children  were 


unctar  the  strong  ten-ounce  ducking  wagon- 
sheet,  together  with  a  large  butcher  knife 
and  a  double-barreled  shotgun  which  was 
loaded,  and  until  today,  I  can  almost  hear 
my  mother  scream:  “Oh!  my  baby,  he  will 
smother!” 

They  both  flew  at  the  sheet  and  tore  it 
off.  The  first  thing  the  young  man  did  was 
to  pull  little  brother  out  and  say,  “He  ain't 
hurt,  Mrs.  Sprouls;  he  ain’t  hurt  a  mite.” 
So  they  fell  to  and  unloaded  the  wagon  (in 
order  to  up-right  it),  which  took  them  until 
sundown  or  later.  I  know  that  my  father  got 
uneasy  and  came  back  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  He  got  there  just  in  time  to  help 
turn  the  wagon  right  side  up  and  help  reload 
it.  ; 

We  started  for  the  camp,  but  it  was  in 
the  night  before  we  got  there.  Old  Grandpa 
Hale  said  to  me,  “Now,  Dutch,  what  have 
you  been  doing  to  be  this  late  getting  to 
camp°” 

I  said,  “John  spilt  everything,”  and 
they  all  laughed. 

So  we  went  on  .  .  .  traveling  very  slow 
and  looking  at  the  country  as  we  went.  In 
about  a  week,  we  reached  the  spot  which 
my  father  had  selected.  It  was  about  two 
miles  west  of  Springtown,  Parker  County, 
on  the  bank  of  Walnut  Creek. 

A  few  months  after  we  settled  there,  a 
little  schoolhouse  was  built  in  Springtown. 
It  was  there  that  my  older  sister,  Jane,  and 
I  went  to  school.  The  house  was  built  of 
logs  and  the  cracks  were  so  large  a  dog 
could  jump  through.  It  had  a  dirt  floor.  We 
swept  it  and  carried  out  dirt  until  it  was 
shaped  like  a  basin;  when  it  rained  the 
water  stood  ankle  deep  in  the  house.  Our 
seats  were  split  logs  with  holes  bored  in 
them  into  which  pegs  of  wood  were  driven 
for  legs  and  our  desks  were  puncheon 
boards  laid  on  pegs  that  were  driven  into 
holes  which  had  been  bored  into  the  logs 
of  the  wall.  One  can  see  what  few  oppor¬ 
tunities  we  had  and  how  uncomfortable  we 
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were.  There  was  no  free  money  for  our 
schooling;  it  must  all  come  out  of  our  par¬ 
ents*  pockets  .  .  .  but  we  went  to  school. 

Our  tent  was  stretched  near  the  little 
creek,  mentioned  previously,  and  mother 
would  stay  day  and  night  with  us  children. 
The  wolves  would  come  all  around  us,  so 
close  we  could  hear  them  growl  and  sniff 
and  snap  at  one  another  but  I  wasn’t  afraid. 
Mother  was  there,  that  was  why.  I  thought  I 
was  perfectly  safe  if  she  were  there.  We 
lived  in  Parker  County  six  years  and  the 
Indians  never  bothered  us  while  we  were 
there. 


Mary  Ruth  Sprouls  in  her  early  seventies. 

There  was  a  camp  meeting  held  at 
Springtown  during  our  stay  in  that  settle¬ 
ment;  it  was  conducted  by  the  Reverend 
Pies  Tackett.*  It  was  a  mission,  but  I  have 
forgotten  what  it  was  called.  At  this  camp¬ 
meeting,  I  professed  religion  and  joined  the 
church. 

There  was  an  old  lady  who  came  around 
and  said,  “God  bless  these  children.”  Her 
prayers  were  answered;  she  took  three  of 
us,  all  about  the  same  size,  to  her  camp. 
There  she  sang  and  prayed  for  us.  She  is 
fresh  in  my  mind  today.  The  songs  I  have 
forgotten,  but  the  chorus  of  one  was: 

“The  tallest  tree  in  Paradise,  the 
Christians  call  the  tree  of  life.”  Her  voice 
would  tremble.  .  .it  sounded  so  sweet;  she 


was  a  little  bit  of  a  woman  and  real  wrink¬ 
led.  Her  name  was  Sue  Allen;  I  will  never 
forget  her. 

When  I  joined  the  church  was  during 
the  time  that  our  church  ‘received’  on  pro¬ 
bation.  My  parents  were  like  a  heap  of  other 
people  who  did  not  believe  in  children  join¬ 
ing  the  church  and  when  the  time  came  for 
me  to  be  received  into  full  fellowship,  they 
did  not  post  me.  I  was  only  nine  years  old 
and  was  too  young  to  know  anything  about 
it;  so  the  time  passed  and  I  was  dropped, 
and  thus  remained  out  of  the  church  for 
several  years. 

When  I  was  twelve,  we  moved  to  Wise 
County  and  settled  on  what  was  known  as 
Paradise  Prairie.  We  children  went  to 
school  there,  and  it  was  there  that  I  met 
my  first  love.  He  was  John  Henry  Young¬ 
blood,  third  son  of  Jonothan  James  and 
Leah  Jane  Youngblood.  The  Youngbloods 
were  from  Missouri  and  there  were  four 
boys  and  two  girls  in  the  family. 

I  loved  John  Henry  at  first  sight  and 
me  so  young  .  .  .  just  twelve  years  and  six 
months  old  .  .  .  and  it  was  the  same  with 
him.  There  were  sister  Jane  and  I  going  to 
school  and  he  thought  I  was  the  oldest  be¬ 
cause  I  was  larger  than  sister  Jane.  He 
claimed  the  oldest  Sprouls  girl  as  his  girl 
and,  when  Sister  found  it  out,  she  claimed 
him. 

I  said  to  her,  “You  need  not  claim 
him;  he  is  my  sweetheart.” 

When  he  found  out  she  was  the  oldest, 
he  said,  “The  largest  Sprouls  girl  is  mine.” 

You  may  know  that  pleased  me  as  I 
was  loving  him  with  all  my  little  secret 
heart.  Love  in  secret  was  all  I  could  do, 
as  I  was  very  shy  and  reserved.  All  he 
knew  about  it  was  what  his  cousin  told 
him,  and  she  got  her  information  from  my 
sister  Jane  who  was  her  friend. 

John  Henry  came  to  see  me  when  I  was 
thirteen,  or  just  before,  and  he  was  six¬ 
teen.  We  courted  and  went  to  school  to¬ 
gether  for  over  a  year,  and  then  we  were 
married  December  12,  18G1,  at  the  home  of 
my  parents  on  Paradise  Prairie,  Wise 
County,  Texas.  A  justice  of  the  peace  by 
the  name  of  Pruett  performed  the  ceremony. 
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We  got  along  well.  It  wasn’t  on  my  ac¬ 
count,  for  I  was  young  and  foolish,  but  my 
husband  was  one  of  the  best  men  earth 
could  afford  and  he  just  humored  me.  I 
know  he  loved  me  dearly,  as  he  never  gave 
me  any  room  to  doubt  him;  he  was  true  to 
his  vows  .  .  .  loved  me  and  forsook  all 


others  for  my  sake.  We  were  a  happy  couple, 
though  we  were  mere  children. 

We  lived  for  several  months  in  our  old 
neighborhood,  then  we  moved  to  Clay 
County  with  my  husband’s  parents  and  two 
other  families. 


Chapter  Two  -  RACHEL  GOES 

SETTLED  a  place  on  a  small  spring 
branch  near  the  house  of  our  neighbor 
just  on  the  other  side  of  the  creek.  The 
banks  of  the  little  branch  were  so  steep 
that  we  had  to  cross  on  a  foot  log.  Up  and 
down  the  little  branch,  for  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards,  were  springs  ...  all  coursing 
their  way  down.  For  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  the  channel  spread  out  and  made  one 
of  the  finest  little  lakes  I  ever  saw. 

We  had  cattle  and  hogs.  It  was  splen¬ 
did  for  both,  as  the  land  was  both  timber 
and  prairie,  and  the  mast  (acorns)  hit  nearly 
every  year.  Grass  was  half-leghigh  all  over 
the  place.  We  had  one  of  the  nicest  ranches 
I  ever  saw. 

We  could  see  deer,  antelope,  buffalo, 
turkey,  bear,  panther  and  coyotes.  I  have 
seen  buffalo  come  to  the  pens  with  the 
cows  at  night.  They  look,  oh!  so  shaggy 
and  so  strong.  That  wasn’t  all  we  could 
see.  We  could  see  Indians  at  times  also. 

After  we  had  been  there  about  four 
months,  owing  to  my  condition,  John  Henry 
thought  it  best  for  me  to  go  to  my  mother’s 
and  stay  a  while  with  her,  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  preparations  were  made.  My  husband 
hitched  up  a  little  yoke  of  brown  oxen  and 
off  we  went  for  a  trip  of  sixty  or  seventy 
miles  through  the  Indian  country. 

After  we  passed  the  Buffalo  Station, 
there  wasn’t  a  house  to  be  seen  and  Buf¬ 
falo  Station  was  just  twelve  miles  from 
where  we  had  started,  but  the  like  of  cat¬ 
tle  I  have  never  seen  since.  We  camped  out 
every  night  except  one,  and  that  night  we 
were  at  a  little  town  called  Hog  Eye  which 
I  have  never  seen  again. 

Well,  we  got  through  all  right  after 
four  days  of  hard  driving;  we  found  mother 
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WITH  HER  HUSBAND’S  FAMILY 

and  the  children  well,  but  my  father  was  in 
the  army.  In  just  three  weeks  from  the  time 
we  reached  mother’s,  our  first  babe  was 
bom.  It  was  a  boy  and  my  husband  was  one 
of  the  proudest  men  I  ever  saw . . .  although 
no  prouder  than  my  mother  as  he  was  her 
first  grandchild.  He  was  born  on  the  thir¬ 
tieth  of  January,  1803,  and  as  it  was  winter 
and  real  cold  John  Henry  liked  to  have 
killed  me  with  pure  kindness.  He  kept  me 
covered  too  close  and  I  got  too  warm  and 
threw  off  the  cover  while  he  was  asleep; 
then  I  took  cold  and  I  was  real  sick  but 
soon  recovered. 

When  our  little  one  (James  Jonothan) 
was  three  weeks  old,  my  husband  thought 
we  had  better  return  so  he  could  see  about 
his  stock.  We  went  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  and  were  waiting  at  a  little  church 
for  John  Henry’s  brother. 

When  he  came  he  said,  “You  had  bet¬ 
ter  run  back  to  the  house,  for  the  whole 
country  is  full  of  Indians.” 

I  went  back  to  the  house  and,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  I  loaded  a  gun.  It  was 
a  shotgun.  By  this  time  one  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  had  come  to  my  mother’s  with  one 
little  boy*  She  was  crying  just  like  her 
heart  would  break.  She  said  the  Indians 
were  killing  all  her  children.  So  we  all  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  back  with  her  when  another  one 
of  her  children  came  in.  She  was  a  little 
girl  about  nine  years  old  and  was  carrying 
her  little  brother  ...  the  baby  one.  The 
mother  was  proud  (happy)  to  see  her  babe 
and  we  were  in  the  act  of  starting  with  her 

again  when  Mr.  Vernon  rode  up  and  burst 
out  crying. 

He  said,  “Well,  Nancy,  all  of  our  child¬ 
ren  are  killed  or  captured  but  three,  and 


one  of  them  is  dying  and  another  is  badly 
wounded.” 

“Not  so:  I  have  three  here  with  me 
and  I  know  where  Marion  is,”  she  said. 

I  know  you,  nor  anyone  else,  ever  heard 
such  praising  of  God  for  sparing  them  their 
children.  Then  we  went  on  to  their  home, 
and,  sure  enough,  the  one  he  spoke  of  as 
dying  was  dead  and  two  more  were  badly 
wounded.  Directly  we  got  there,  several 
others  (people)  came  in.  One  was  a  lady 
with  her  little  boy.  Her  husband  had  gone 
horse  hunting  and  hadn’t  returned.  She 
walked  the  yard,  wrung  her  hands  and  cried 
until  late  in  the  evening.  Then  an  old  man 
came  in  and  said  he  had  found  him.  He  got 
a  handkerchief  and  went  in  a  lope  to  tie  up 
the  man’s  head.  His  wife  was  about  half 
way  to  him  when  she  met  old  Mr.  Walker 
who  said  he  wasn’t  fit  for  her  to  look  at, 
but  she  went  on. 

The  Indians  had  killed,  scalped  and 
stripped  him  of  all  but  his  drawers.  He  had 
wallowed  in  his  own  blood  and  dirt  and 
grass  until  he  looked  just  like  a  piece  of 
beef.  After  the  men  had  washed  him,  they 
counted  his  wounds  and  there  were  thirty- 
six  in  his  body. 

One  of  Mr.  Vernon’s  little  boys  was 
wounded  in  the  side,  and  he  would  blubber 
every  time  he  drew  his  breath,  yet  he  got 
well  from  purely  good  nursing  for  we  could¬ 
n’t  get  a  doctor.  All  the  wounded  ones  got 
well.  The  little  nine-year-old  girl  had  taken 
her  little  brother  to  try  to  get  to  mother’s 
house.  She  had  to  cross  a  rail  fence  twice, 
and  she  helped  one  of  her  wounded  brothers 
over  the  fence.  One  of  the  Indians  was 
grabbing  at  her  every  jump  until  she  crossed 
the  last  time,  and  then  he  turned  back. 
She  then  took  her  wounded  brother  down  in 
a  hollow  and  told  him  to  lie  down,  and  she 
piled  brush  on  him  so  no  one  could  see 
him.  Then  she  came  on  to  the  house  with 
the  baby  one. 

The  Indian  trouble  stopped  John  Henry 
from  going  out  west  to  our  home  at  that 
time;  he  joined  the  Militia  under  Captain 
Hanks  and  Lieutenant  Cunningham.  They 
made  their  headquarters  at  Salt  Lake 
Valley. 


During  the  war,  people  came  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  Salt  Lake  Valley 
and  made  or  bought  salt.  Salt  was  made 
from  water  from  wells  that  were  dug  from 
twelve  to  twenty  feet  deep;  people  collect¬ 
ed  large  kettles  and  built  furnaces  and 
boiled  the  water  down  to  salt.  West  of  the 
valley  was  a  large  creek  called  Salt  Creek. 
The  water  in  both  creeks  was  salty.  It  was 
strange  that  one  could  get  fresh  and  salt 
water  right  side  by  side.  That  Valley  was 
dotted  all  over  with  log  cabins  for  people 
to  live  in  while  they  were  making  salt.  We 
bought  what  salt  we  used  as  we  lived  with¬ 
in  three  miles  of  the  Valley. 

After  the  great  excitement  over  the 
Indian  raids  was  over,  my  husband  went 
out  to  our  ranch  in  Clay  County.  He  wasn’t 
prepared  to  gather  our  stock,  so  he  brought 
Father  and  Mother  Youngblood  back  into 
the  settlement.  Soon  the  Indians  got  so 
bad  again  that  my  mother  thought  it  best 
to  take  her  children  and  go  to  Dallas  Coun¬ 
ty  where  father’s  people  lived.  Father  was 
still  gone  to  the  war. 

In  January,  1803,  my  oldest  sister, 
Jane,  and  my  husband’s  next  youngest 
brother,  Jeems,  were  married,  and  they 
lived  in  the  house  with  us  for  nearly  two 
years.  During  the  time  that  Jane  and  Jeems 
lived  with  us,  there  was  born  to  us  a  little 
girl  whom  we  called  Mary  Leah  Jane  (Molly). 
She  was  born  June  10,  1804. 

After  Molly  was  bom  I  was  real  bad 
off  and  no  one  knew  any  thing  about  it.  Ap¬ 
parently  I  was  doing  well,  so  I  told  the 
family  they  might  as  well  all  go  to  bed.  My 
husband  took  Jimmy  and  lay  down  near 
where  I  thought  I  could  wake  him  but,  when 
about  midnight  I  was  taken  real  bad,  I 
could  not  wake  a  single  soul.  I  threw  every 
pillow  off  my  bed  on  to  John  Henry  and 
could  not  wake  him.  I  had  never  seen  him 
so  hard  to  wake  and  I  thought  I  would  die 
if  I  stayed  in  bed,  so  I  put  a  quilt  on  a 
chair  that  happened  to  be  close  enough. 
Then  I  crawled  out  of  bed  and  sat  up  for  a 
full  hour  and  then,  as  I  felt  better,  I  got 
back  into  bed  and  never  let  them  know  any¬ 
thing  about  being  up. 

The  next  morning  my  husband  wanted 
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to  know  how  my  pillows  came  to  be  on  his 
bed;  I  told  him  I  threw  them  at  him.  When 
he  found  out  I  had  been  (felt)  so  bad,  he 
would  not  sleep  away  from  me  anothernight. 

My  mother  came  the  next  morning  to 
take  my  sister  Jane  to  live  with  her  and, 
having  left  her  children  alone,  she  had  to 
start  back  the  following  morning.  There¬ 
fore,  we  were  left  alone,  but  I  did  well. 

Then  we  began  to  have  trouble  after 
trouble.  The  Indians  got  so  bad,  and  the 
Civil  War  trouble  was  so  great,  that  we  de¬ 
cided  to  move  down  south.  Before  we 
moved,  I  went  to  visit  my  mother,  and  by 
this  time  the  negroes  had  got  real  sassy. 
One  night  mother  was  gone,  and  my  single 
sister,  Betty,  and  I  were  left  to  stay  with 
the  little  ones.  About  10  o’clock  that  night 
two  negroes  came  to  the  house  and  they 
nearly  scared  sister  Betty  to  death.  One  of 
them  got  to  the  window,  and  I  said,  “Betty, 
hand  me  that  axe.”  Then  I  said,  “Now, 
just  let  him  poke  his  head  in  that  window 
and  I  will  cut  it  off  with  this  axe.” 

That  stopped  the  trouble,  and  every¬ 
thing  was  quiet  as  death  until  finally  we 
heard  the  old  negro  holler  as  he  was  going 
on  the  big  road  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away.  We  weren’t  bothered  anymore. 

There  were  six  families  who  made  the 
trip  south.  They  were  my  father-in-law, 
Jonathan  Youngblood,  his  wife  and  their 
youngest  daughter,  Jane;  and  his  four  sons, 
Newton,  Harvey,  John  Henry  and  Jeems, 
with  their  wives  and  children;  there  was 
also  his  son-in-law,  Joe  Barnes,  who  had 
married  my  husband’s  sister,  Nancy.  Thus 
there  were  six  families  to  make  the  move. 

When  they  all  got  ready  to  start  south, 
my  father-in-law  came  to  my  mother's  after 
me  and  the  children.  He  brought  my  little 
sisteMn-law,  Jane,  and  one  of  his  little 
grandsons  .  .  .  Nancy  Barnes’  son,  Effort. 

He  was  driving  our  little  brown  oxen. 
I  could  drive  them  just  as  well  as  father 
could.  After  we  had  gone  about  ten  miles, 

I  found  that  one  of  my  valises  had  been  left 
at  mother’s.  We  had  a  horse  and  saddle 
along,  so  father  said  that  if  I  would  drive 
the  oxen  on  he  would  go  back  and  get  my 
valise.  I  took  the  whip  and  drove  the  oxen 


and  the  two  children  drove  the  sheep,  for 
we  had  a  bunch  of  sheep  with  us. 

We  went  on  and  got  along  fine  and 
finally  we  came  to  a  little  town  called 
Johnsonville.  We  stopped  and  waited  awhile 
for  father  but,  as  he  did  not  come,  at  last  I 
told  the  children  we  would  drive  through 
the  town.  Then  we  would  drive  on  to  find 
water  and  camp;  so  we  went,  got  through 
all  right,  but  all  eyes  were  on  us.  When 
we  got  out  on  the  far  side,  I  asked  a  woman 
if  I  could  stop  there  close  and  get  water. 

She  said,  “Are  you  and  these  little 
fellows  traveling  alone?” 

I  told  her  just  how  it  was  that  we  were 
alone  at  that  time,  and  she  invited  us  to 
come  in  and  have  a  room.  We  went  in,  and 
glad  I  was  to  do  so,  for  it  looked  like  rain. 
Father  came  just  after  we  got  everything 
done.  He  laughed  and  said  he  had  inquired 
if  we  had  been  seen  passing  through  John¬ 
sonville. 

“Yes,  there  was  a  woman  driving  a 
yoke  of  oxen,  and  two  children  going  west 
about  an  hour  ago,”  said  one  man. 

We  were  nearly  thirty  miles  from  where 
we  had  started  that  morning.  We  resumed 
our  journey  the  next  morning,  father  driving 
the  oxen  and  the  little  ones  riding  the 
horse  and  driving  the  sheep.  In  three  more 
hard  days’  driving,  we  landed  at  home  and 
you  just  ought  to  have  seen  my  husband; 
he  could  hardly  wait  for  me  to  get  out  of 
the  wagon  to  gather  me  in  his  arms. 

“Give  me  Jimmy,”  Mother  Youngblood 
said,  just  as  if  she  were  mad  because  John 
Henry  kissed  me  first.  She  never  did  kiss 
father  that  any  of  us  saw. 

In  a  few  days  we  started  down  south, 
all  six  families.  The  night  before  we  start¬ 
ed  we  sat  up  all  night,  for  every  neighbor 
within  five  miles  came  to  bid  us  goodbye 
and  stayed  all  night  with  us.  We  had  every¬ 
thing  packed  and  had  just  enough  bedding 
for  ourselves,  so  we  just  stayed  up  all 
night.  Off  we  went  the  next  morning  on  a 
trip  of  about  three  hundred  miles.  We 
stopped  in  Comal  County  and  stayed  there 
over  a  year.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  every 
one  wanted  to  go  back  to  our  old  home  ex¬ 
cept  one  brother-in-law  and  me.  I  was  con- 
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tent  and  just  pled  to  stay,  although  we  had 
a  real  hard  time  while  there.  We  paid  seven 
dollars  a  hundred  for  flour,  one  dollar  a 
pound  for  coffee,  and  we  gave  a  dollar  for 
five  pounds  of  sugar  but  we  could  get  plen¬ 
ty  of  work  at  a  dollar  a  day,  so  it  was  not 
so  bad  after  all. 

Since  nothing  would  do  the  bunch  ex¬ 
cept  to  go  back,  I  finally  told  John  Henry 
that  if  he  and  his  mother  would  take  care 
of  the  children  and  let  me  ride  a  horse,  I 
would  go  back.  If  not,  that  settled  it,  as 
father  and  I  had  had  a  little  spat.  The 
trouble  all  happened  because  old  Red 
Frosty  gave  bloody  milk;  father  was  sure 
that  she  was  bewitched  and  accused  me  of 
being  a  witch  and  laying  the  spell.  I  gave 
him  a  piece  of  my  mind  but  he  could  not 
rest  until  he  had  broken  the  spell;  he  melt- 
some  old  silver  buttons  off  an  old  uniform. 
After  the  silver  was  molded  into  bullets, 
he  asked  Mother  Youngblood  for  my  picture: 
the  way  he  broke  the  spell  was  to  put  the 
picture  up  and  shoot  it  with  the  silver  bul¬ 
lets.  I  was  never  so  mad,  but  that  was 
Father  Youngblood’s  way  and  he  had  told 
me  I  would  be  wanting  to  ride  in  his  wagon. 
I  had  told  him  I  would  not  ride  in  it,  and  I 
was  just  as  good  as  my  word. 

“All  right,  I  don’t  blame  you  in  the 
least,’’  said  my  husband. 

They  all  went  to  work  and  loaded  a 
four  thousand  wagon  ...  a  wagon  carrying 
a  four  thousand  pound  load  .  .  .  which  was 
always  drawn  by  four  yoke  of  oxen.  It  was 
to  be  driven,  time  about,  by  John  Henry 
and  his  brother.  We  all  got  ready  and  off 
we  went. 

My  sister-in-law  and  I  were  on  horse¬ 
back  with  a  herd  of  sheep  and  goats  before 
us.  This  was  to  be  our  daily  task,  but  we 
did  not  mind  it.  Caroline  had  a  good,  gentle 
horse  but  mine  hadn't  been  ridden  but  three 
or  four  times.  He  did  not  know  much  about 
sheep  driving,  but  before  we  had  gone  far 
I  could  get  up  or  down  as  I  pleased. 

We  had  traveled  just  one  week  when 
we  came  to  what  is  called  the  Devil’s 
Backbone  and  the  crossing  was  just  about 
wide  enough  to  have  room  for  three  wagons 
to  travel  abreast.  If  one  should  turn  too  far 
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to  the  right  or  left  it  was  sure  death.  It  was 
all  of  a  hundred  feet  to  the  bottom  at  the 
shortest  place  and  looked  real  scary. 

The  wagons  were  in  front,  and  when 
we  came  up  to  the  pass  there  stood  John 
Henry,  who  said,  “Girls,  you  had  better  get 
down  and  walk.” 

“I  can  ride  through,”  said  Caroline. 

“But  it  is  dangerous.  You  can  do  as 
you  like,  but  Rachel  must  walk,”  he  said. 
He  helped  me  down,  and  Caroline  got  down, 
too.  We  walked  all  of  the  mile,  then  we  re¬ 
mounted  and  went  on. 

After  two  more  days’  travel  we  camped 
late  one  night  and  in  rather  a  bad  place 
where,  before  day,  my  husband’s  sister 
Nancy  was  taken  sick  and  about  ten  o’clock 
a  fine  boy  was  born  to  her.  We  had  to  re¬ 
main  there,  convenient  or  not,  and  we 
stayed  there  four  days.  The  sick  sister 
begged  us  to  move  one  day’s  travel  to  a 
better  place  and  her  husband  finally  con¬ 
sented.  After  that  day’s  travel,  she  said 
she  had  rather  travel  than  to  stay  in  camp. 
Therefore  we  traveled  on  and  she  and  her 
babe  did  well.  They  called  him  William 
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Calvin  (Will).  This  was  in  1005,  probably 
early  fall  . 

When  we  had  traveled  several  days, 
we  came  to  the  San  Marcos  River.  It  is  a 
stream  of  fine,  nice,  clear  water  and  an 
abundance  of  it.  I  had  crossed  it  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  below  the  spring. 
This  was  difficult  to  do,  it  being  so  deep. 
There  was  just  roon  for  two,  horse-back,  to 
go,  but  four  of  us  went,  I  walked  and  my 
husband  led  my  horse.  The  spring  is  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  across.  Large 
trees  stand  in  the  water  and  long  moss 
hangs  from  the  limbs  to  the  water,  dipping 
in  now  and  then.  There  was  watercress 
growing  half-leg  high  in  the  water.  It  was 
as  green  as  it  could  be  and  was  waving 
about  in  the  clearest  of  water.  On  the  west 
of  this  spring  was  one  of  the  loveliest 
mountains.  The  side  to  the  spring  was  a 
bluff  of  several  hundred  feet,  almost  per¬ 
pendicular,  of  colored  rock.  This  place  was 
a  lovely  scene. 

Round  Rock  was  another  real  nice 
place  and  Georgetown  was  what  I  call  a 
pretty  place,  too.  We  traveled  real  slow 
and  were  some  time  getting  to  Waco.  There 
I  saw  for  the  first  time  a  white  man  living 
with  a  coal  black  negro  for  his  wife.  He  had 
one  of  the  prettiest  girls,  just  about  grown, 
and  the  old  negress  had  two  .  .  .  one  jet 
black  and  the  other  a  bright  copperas.  I  saw 
them  all  three  going  after  water,  just  as 
merry  as  a  lark,  and  I  saw  the  old  fussy 
scamp  sit  right  down  beside  that  old  black 
thing,  and  she  would  fan  him  and  fan  him. 

The  Brazos  had  been  up  and  was  just 
fordable.  Our  oxen  were  real  thirsty,  so  in 
they  went  and  stopped  to  drink.  Some  one 
saw  the  wagon  was  sinking.  My  brother- 
in-law,  Harvey,  tried  to  start  the  oxen,  but 
they  wouldn’t  move.  He  was  on  the  tongue 
of  the  wagon,  so  my  husband  rode  in  below 
them.  But  that  was  useless,  so  Harvey 
jumped  out  in  the  water  nearly  waist  deep 
and,  turning  the  whip  stock  in  his  hapd, 
struck  the  near  leader  across  the  nose. 
That  started  the  team,  and  a  stream  of 
blood  that  just  flowed  until  we  began  to 
think  he  would  die,  but  not  so.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  he  was  able  to  take  his  place  and 


carry  his  own  end  of  his  yoke.  On  we  went, 
having  similar  trials.  To  cap  the  whole 
thing  Joe  Barnes  (Nancy  Youngblood’s 
husband)  told  a,  man  who  had  been  footing 
it  along  with  the  wagon,  if  he  would  help 
drive  the  sheep,  he  would  let  him  ride  one 
of  his  horses.  That  pleased  the  man,  but 
oh,  my,  how  we  did  hate  it.  We  must  be 
troubled  with  him  and  bound  to  hear  him 
sing,  all  day  long,  hoopta-doodleda.  How 
tired  we  got.  We  would  wish  him  dead  and 
everything  else  we  could  think  of. 

So  one  day  I  told  Brother  Harvey  that 
Caroline  was  courting  that  old  fellow  and 
he  said,  “Well,  Caroline,  that  just  beats 
me.’’  She  got  real  mad  at  me,  so  I  told  her 
she  reminded  me  of  something  that  happened 
in  my  child-days.  A  man  was  living  in  the 
house  with  my  father  and  mother.  Uncle 
Zack,  we  children  called  him.  One  day  an 
old  widower  was  there  at  mealtime.  Mother 
poured  him  a  cup  of  coffee,  boiling  hot;  as 
he  started  to  set  it  down,  he  turned  it  over 
in  the  top  of  his  pants.  He  jumped  up, 
caught  his  pants  and  held  them  out  from 
him  and  shook  them.  He  looked  right  at 
Aunt  Pah  and  said,  “If  that  had  happened 
to  a  child,  there  would  have  been  a  great 
examination  taken  place.”  I  was  about 
twelve  years  old  and,  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Passmore  left,  I  said,  “Mr.  Passmore 
wanted  Aunt  to  examine  him.”  Mother  just 
hollowed  and  laughed.  I  had  never  seen 
her  laugh  so  hearty  in  my  life.  After  Uncle 
Zack  came  home,  he  wanted  the  dishrag 
for  some  reason,  and  it  could  not  be  found. 
I  said,  “I  guess  Aunt  put  it  on  old  Pass¬ 
more’s  belly,  for  he  got  burned  here 
to-day.”  Uncle  got  mad  and  said  she  had 
little  to  do  to  be  petting  Passmore.  So 
mother  had  to  tell  him  all  about  it.  Aunt 
said  he  really  thought,  just  because  a 
child  had  told  it,  it  was  really  so.  I  never 
told  him  anything  else  and  that  was  the 
way  I  was  by  Caroline.  I  never  joked  with 
her  any  more.  (Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes.) 

The  day  before  we  landed  home,  we 
got  rid  of  our  old  pest  'of  a  man,  as  he 
wanted  to  stop  and  work.  We  were  glad. 
We  got  home  about  the  middle  of  October. 
We  had  no  trouble  hunting  houses,  as  our 
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home  in  Wise  County  was  vacant  and  we 
just  moved  in.  We  were  glad  to  be  at  home 
once  more. 

The  next  thing  was  to  see  about  our 
stock.  My  husband,  in  company  with  his 
father  and  brother,  started  for  Clay  County. 
When  they  got  to  Buffalo  Springs  they 
were  informed  that  our  houses,  pens  .  .  . 
in  fact  our  entire  improvements  .  .  .  were 
burned  long  ago.  Nearly  all  the  cattle  in 


that  entire  country  were  driven  out  by 
Indians,  headed  by  Kansas  men.  They  were 
sadly  disappointed,  but  my  husband  always 
looked  on  the  bright  side  of  everything.  He 
said,  “Maybe  we  can  find  enough  for  milk 
.  .  .  a  few  anyway.  If  so,  I  am  satisfied/’ 
They  all  went  out  and  found  and  rounded  up 
enough  for  milk.  There  were  three  or  four 
cows  to  a  family.  My  husband  was  well 
pleased.  He  went  to  work  preparing  to  make 
a, crop. 


Chapter  Three  -  RACHEL  GOES  HOME  FOR  A  VISIT 


HAD  NOT  YET  seen  any  of  my  people 
nor  made  preparations  to  go  to  see  them 
soon.  About  that  time  the  Indians  made  a 
raid  through  our  settlement;  my  husband 
was  trailing  them  nearly  all  day.  When  he 
came  home  he  said,  “Well,  Rache,  the 
whole  country  is  full  of  Indians.  I  have 
been  trailing  them  all  day.  There  are 
several  different  trails  and  I  saw  ten  or 
fifteen  in  a  bunch.  I  have  decided  to  take 
you  to  your  mother’s  and  let  you  stay  two 
months  or  more,  if  you  will  go  now.  Now, 
what  do  you  say?’’ 

Of  course  I  was  willing  and,  on  short 
notice,  I  was  ready.  So  we  started  in  a 
two-horse  rig,  my  husband,  Jimmie  and 
Mollie  and  I.  In  three  days  we  had  traveled 
sixty-five  miles  and  found  Father’s  family 
all  well.  Mother  and  I  were  both  in  a 
family  way  and  that  was  strange  for 
Mother,  as  her  baby  ...  my  sister,  Brante 
.  .  .  was  then  five  years  old. 

After  a  short  stay  John  Henry  must 
return  home  and  see  to  things.  The  babies 
and  I  were  to  stay.  That  was  a  trying  time 
for  me,  for  him  to  go  so  far  off  and  me  in 
such  health.  I  could  not  help  crying;  he 
patted  me  as  usual  and  said,  “Don’t  fear, 
I  will  be  here  at  the  time  you  have  set,  if 
I  live.”  So  I  gave  up  begging  him  to  stay 
and  he  started  home.  He  had  to  go  right  by 
my  grandmother’s,  so  he  stopped  and  told 
her  he  wanted  her  to  take  good  care  of  me 
for  him.  She  was  a  splendid  doctor  and  he 
told  her  he  wanted  her  to  see  to  my  welfare 
should  I  get  sick  before  he  came  back. 


She  assured  him  she  would  do  all  she 
could  for  me,  so  he  went  on  with  a  much 
lighter  heart.  He  got  home  .  .  .  found 
everything  all  right,  but  the  Indians  had 
been  there  again. 

I  visited  by  father’s  only  brother, 
Uncle  Will  Sprouls,  my  grandmother  and 
several  others,  and  a  great  many  visited 
me.  I  went  to  work  as  though  I  had  been  at 
home,  helping  Mother,  as  she  was  more 
helpless  than  I.  I  scoured  all  the  rooms  on 
the  first  of  the  week,  then  carded  and  spun 
and  reeled  six  cuts  of  cotton  thread,  as  I 
was  preparing  to  make  a  piece  of  cloth  for 
dresses  for  myself  and  babies.  On  Saturday 
morning,  just  four  weeks  before  we  were 
looking  for  her,  there  was  bom  a  fine  girl. 
She  was  as  black-headed  as  she  could  be, 
hair  long  and  right  black  eyes.  She  was 
real  pretty,  and  just  think  what  a  surprise 
for  my  husband  when  the  time  appointed 
came.  Sure  enough  he  came  and,  as  usual, 
both  the  children  climbed  up  on  him.  I  got 
up  and  went  into  the  other  room  and  got 
the  baby.  I  told  him  he  wasn’t  to  be  so 
partial.  You  should  have  heard  him  laugh 
and  say,  “Take  it  away.  These  are  my 
babies.”  He  was  pleased.  I  told  him 
Sister  and  Grandmother  had  named  her. 
They  called  her  Thisba  Alcy.  She  was 
born  February  9,  18GG.  Then,  just  one 
month  to  a  day,  my  youngest  brother  was 
bom.  He  was  a  baby  to  be  proud  of.  He 
weighed  eleven  and  three-fourths  pounds. 
Mother  named  him  Azariah  .  .  .  Az. 

Just  as  soon  as  Mother  was  out  of 
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danger,  we  started  for  home.  We  had 
traveled  about  twelve  miles  when  it  started 
to  rain.  Oh,  how  it  poured!  We  traveled 
about  three  miles  in  the  rain  and  came  to  a 
house.  John  Henry  stopped  and  asked  if 
we  could  stay  with  them  that  night.  The 
old  gentlemen  said,  “Sir,  we  have  a,  sick 
daughter/’  My  husband  told  him  all  we 
wanted  was  womewhere  to  make  our  bed  out 
of  the  rain.  The  old  man  said,  “All  right, 
if  you  can  put  up  with  us,  we  will  with 
you.”  So  we  got  out  and  stayed.  But,  oh, 
what  a  place!  Filth  and  dirt.  It  made  me 
shudder  when  my  husband  put  down  our 
quilts  to  make  our  bed.  We  all  made  out 
fine  after  we  got  to  bed.  We  could  not  see 
the  filth.  We  got  up  next  morning,  loaded 
up  and  started.  We  hadn’t  gotten  far  when 
it  commenced  to  rain  again.  It  continued 
until  late  that  evening.  We  came  to  a 
roiling  creek  and  it  was  bank  full.  Nearby, 
lived  a  family  and  the  old  man  came  down 
and  found  out  I  had  a  young  baby.  He  said, 
“My  good  woman,  this  won’t  do.’’  And  to 
my  husband,  “Sir,  turn  around  and  go  right 
back  and  stay  all  night  with  us.”  This  we 
did  and  we  fared  splendid.  We  ate  parched 
com  for  supper.  The  old  man  said  we  had 
better  save  our  provisions,  that  we  might 
need  them,  so  we  ate  breakfast  with  them. 

The  creek  was  still  up  and  we  went  up 
the  creek  about  twenty  miles.  Yet  we  could 
not  cross,  so  we  must  stay  all  night  again. 
There  was  a  vacant  house  right  close  to 
where  we  had  aimed  to  cross.  So  we  went 
in  and  “made  ourselves  at  home”,  as  the 
old  saying  goes.  We  even  enjoyed  being 
alone.  The  next  morning,  we  crossed  the 
creek  and  it  was  fifteen  miles  to  the  first 
house  on  the  road.  We  got  there  just  before 
sundown.  They  took  us  in  and  we  stayed 
all  night  again. 

In  the  morning  my  husband  got  up  real 
early  and  went  out  to  gear  up  for  starting. 
He  found  one  of  the  horses  so  lame  he 
couldn’t  work  so  he  saddled  him  for  me 
to  ride  and  put  some  quilts  on  the  other 
one  for  himself.  We  mounted  our  steeds, 
me  carrying  two  children  and  John  Henry 
one.  We  traveled  about  fifteen  miles  that 
day  .  .  .  the  roads  were  so  muddy  we  could 


not  travel  fast.  We  came  near  a  man’s 
place;  he  went  by  the  name  of  Ray  and 
had  always  been  known  as  stingy.  We  had 
been  told  he  would  not  let  us  stay  there, 
but  we  thought  we  would  try  him  since  it 
was  ten  miles  to  the  next  house.  We  rode 
up  and  hollowed  .  .  .  out  came  the  old  man 
himself.  My  husband  told  him  we  had  come 
from  the  Bug  Ranch  that  day  and  told  him 
how  it  happened  we  were  on  horseback. 
He  said,  “Yes,  certainly  you  can  stay.” 
The  old  man  helped  me  and  the  two  little 
ones  down  and  carried  the  baby  in.  He 
gave  us  a  room  all  to  ourselves  and,  after 
everything  else  had  been  done  for  us  .  .  . 
just  before  we  went  to  bed,  a  lady  came  in 
with  cake  and  milk  for  the  little  ones.  As 
she  left  the  room  she  told  us  to  occupy 
that  bed,  it  was  a  good,  nice  bed.  Oh!  How 
I  slept,  for  I  was  so  tired.  We  got  up  and 
started  soon  afterward  to  go  home  that 
day,  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles.  We 
didn’t  wait  for  breakfast,  and  I  fed  the 
children  while  John  Henry  saddled  the 
horse.  We  went  about  eleven  miles  by 
eleven  o’clock  and  came  to  the  home  of 
one  of  our  old  schoolmates. 

She  was  so  surprised;  she  said  she 
was  looking  for  the  dead  as  much  as  for 
us.  We  stayed  with  them  for  dinner  and 
enjoyed  ourselves  fine  talking  over  old 
times,  until  the  present  time  soon  slipped 
by  and  we  must  resume  our  journey  in 
order  to  get  home  that  day.  Well,  we  are  on 
our  journey  again;  we  were  in  the  country 
invaded  now  by  Indians.  This  part  of  our 
journey  was  not  very  pleasant,  but  we 
must  go  through.  I  knew  if  the  Indians 
came  upon  us  they  would  kill  us  all,  for 
there  was  no  way  of  escape.  We  ’got 
through  all  right  and,  just  about  an  hour 
before  sundown,  we  came  in  sight  of  our 
house.  We  saw  Father  Youngblood  and 
Mother,  then  Jane,  my  husband’s  sister, 
start  to  meet  us.  When  we  got  close  enough 
to  see  that  we  were  all  there,  Father 
Youngblood  began  to  laugh.  It  made  our 
oldest,  Jimmie,  mad  to  be  laughed  at.  He 
said,  “You  needn’t  laugh,  it’s  the  best  we 
could  do.”  Then  they  all  whooped  and 
hollered  and  laughed  at  Jimmie.  They  told 
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him  if  that  was  the  best  he  could  do,  he 
had  better  leave  and  come  home  again, 
a-foot,  bringing  a  negro  baby.  Oh,  how 
mad  he  gott 

We  were  proud,  you  may  know,  to  be 
back  and  we  went  right  home.  John  Henry 
planted  a  right  good  crop  and,  just  as  he 
got  through,  a  crowd  of  cow  men  came 
along  and  wanted  him.  So  he  hired  to 
gather  cattle  and  left  me  and  the  little 
ones  to  bach  and  a  hand  to  work  the  crop. 
He  was  home  nearly  every  night,  so  I  was 
all  right  and  it  didn’t  take  him  long  to  get 
another  start.  Soon  the  Indians  got  so  bad 
and  killed  so  many  all  around  us,  that 
John  Henry  got  uneasy  and  was  afraid  to 
leave  me  and  the  children.  So  we  went  to 
the  Port  and  that  wasn’t  pleasant. 

The  next  fall  he  went  down  in  the 
forks  of  Elm  and  Denton  in  Denton  County 
and  rented  a  place.  So  we  must  move.  John 
Henry  let  his  brother  have  his  cattle  to 
take  care  of.  We  got  along  fine  and  .made 
a  good  crop  on  the  Widow  Parish’s  place. 
The  next  fall  I  was  taken  with  neuralgia 
in  my  head;  for  six  weeks  I  could  not  bear 
the  light.  I  had  to  wear  a  thick  bandage  of 
green  veiling.  I  had  a  piece  of  cloth  in  the 
loom,  but  I  could  not  weave  a  bit  and 
John  Henry  had  to  hire  a  lady  to  come  and 
stay  with  me  and  weave  my  cloth. 

He  got  an  old  lady  by  the  name  of 

Day.  He  left  fearly  one  morning  and  the 

* 

old  lady  was  late  coming.  I  had  a  pallet 
near  the  fire  and  my  baby  was  asleep  on 
the  pallet  with  me.  The  other  two  children 
were  out  at  play.  They  had  been  playing 
in  the  fire,  or  else  a  chunk  had  rolled 
down  ...  I  never  knew  what  happened.  I 
had  gotten  easy  from  the  pain  and  had 
fallen  asleep.  I  hadn’t  slept  long  until  I 
was  awakened  by  the  scream  of  my  baby. 
She  was  all  in  flames.  I  jumped  up  and 
took  her  in  my  arms  and  went  to  the  water 
bucket.  I  held  her  down  and  turned  the 
bucket  over  her.  It  cooled  the  flames  and 
had  just  got  her  quiet  when  the  lady  and 
John  Henry  came  in.  The  old  lady  dressed 
the  baby  and  they  both  examined  her  and 
found  one  hand  and  the  side  of  her  face 
burned.  They  soon  blistered.  My  husband 


and  the  old  lady  had  to  take  care  of  her.  I 
never  saw  her  until  she  was  nearly  well. 
The  reason  she  wasn’t  burned  worse  was 
that  she  had  on  a  home  made  flannel  skirt; 
her  dress  and  apron  were  burned  off.  This 
was  Thisba. 

Oh,  what  a  sad,  sick  time!  Did  anyone 
ever  see  just  such  a  time*'  I  finally  got  so 
I  could  do  my  work  and,  just  about  that 
time,  Father  Youngblood  came  down.  He 
said  the  Indians  had  quit  and  persuaded 
my  husband  to  go  back  and  take  care  of  our 
cattle  and  see  after  Father  Youngblood’s 
for  him. 

So  that  winter  we  went  back  to  the 
Fort,  and  John  Henry  took  care  of  his  and 
his  father’s  cattle  and  made  a  right  good 
crop.  I  had  a  real  bad  sick  spell  that 
spring  and  got  real  low,  but  recovered 
without  a  physician  since  we  lived  so  far 
from  any.  I  got  so  weak,  it  was  all  I  could 
do  to  walk  alone  and  I  could  not  step  over 
anything.  I  had  to  go  around  everything  I 
had  to  go  around  everything  I  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with,  and  I  could  not  go  in  and  out  the 
door  without  sitting  down  and  putting  my 
feet  out  and  then  get  up.  To  come  in  I  had 
to  get  on  all  fours  and  then  get  up.  They 
all  said  I  was  the  worse  looking  human  to 
be  up  they  had  ever  seen.  After  cool 
weather  set  in  I  began  improving  and  gained 
fast,  but  I  can’t  see  for  the  life  of  me  how 
it  is  that  I  am  here  to  enjoy  this  lovely 
Sabbath  day. 

We  left  the  Fort  again  and  stayed  out 
on  our  place  about  one  mile  from  the  Fort. 
We  had  a  lovely  place.  It  was  about  one 
and  one-half  miles  from  the  west  fork  of 
the  Trinity  River.  We  had  three  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  of  land,  nearly  all  fine, 
black,  sandy  loam.  Two  thirds  of  it  was 
prairie  .  .  .  not  a  root  of  anything  but 
grass.  There  was  a  variety  of  grass,  sage, 
mesquite,  the  little  curly,  the  big  curly 
and  then  the  old  brown  sage.  There  was 
very  good  post  oak,  blackjack,  live-oak 
and  some  mesquite  timber.  There  was  a 
fine  well  of  water,  as  good  as  any  in  the 
whole  country.  It  was  about  thirty-five  feet 
deep.  Our  house  was  one  large  room  made 
of  hewed  logs,  nine  rounds  high,  covered 
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with  pecan  boards.  We  had  large  lots  and 
about  forty  acres  in  cultivation.  Wheat  was 
the  surest  crop  there  at  that  time. 

We  made  almost  nothing  that  year  and 
were  compelled  to  go  back  to  the  Fort 
again.  The  Indians  had  gotten  bolder  than 
ever.  My  husband  had  been  cow  hunting  all 
day,  just  a  few  days  before  we  went  back 
in  the  Fort.  When  he  got  home  with  his 
horse  tired  and  hungry  and  not  a  bite  to 
give  him,  he  turned  him  out  on  the  grass. 
Now,  we  had  a  fine  dog.  He  would  go  with 
the  horse  if  we  turned  him  out  and,  if  we 
put  him  in  the  stable,  the  dog  would  lie  on 
the  floor  at  the  door.  No  one  but  my  hus¬ 
band  or  I  could  get  the  horse,  short  of 
killing  the  dog.  In  about  two  hours  the  dog 
began  to  bark.  He  got  worse  and  worse  and 
finally  hushed.  In  a  few  minutes  he  came 
in  the  house  and  ran  up  to  my  husband  and 
barked.  Finally  he  popped  both  forefeet  on 
John  Henry  and  whined  so  pitifully  I  could 
hardly  stand  it.  At  last  my  husband  said, 
“Panta,  he  is  gone.”  The  dog  jumped 
down  and  ran  off  at  full  speed,  but  soon 
came  back  and  lay  down  whining,  oh!  so 
pitifully.  It  seemed  he  couldn’t  stand  it. 
We  never  saw  the  horse  again,  but  the 
Indians  had  left  a  little,  old,  dun  Indian 
pony.  Panta  didn’t  recognize  him  as  a 
horse,  so  he  never  would  go  with  him  or 
pay  the  least  bit  of  attention  to  him. 

The  next  evening  my  brother-in-law 
came  just  at  dark.  He  said,  “The  whole 
country  is  full  of  Indians  and  I  have  come 
for  you  to  go  to  the  Fort.  We  will  all  be 
together.”  We  just  left  the  little  pony.  I 
got  on  brother’s  horse  and  the  two  men 
walked. 

When  we  got  to  Father  Youngblood’s 
lot,  there  were,  just  back  of  it,  two  Indian 
ponies  hitched  to  the  fence.  The  Indians 
were  in  the  wheat  field  hunting  the  horse 
I  was  riding.  We  went  on  to  the  house, 
which  was  about  one  hundred  yards.  Father 
Youngblood  got  on  the  horse  I  had  been 
riding  and  the  two  boys  went  afoot.  Just 
as  they  got  near  the  place  the  ponies  were 
tied,  they  saw  the  Indians  were  on  their 
ponies.  The  boys  opened  fire  on  them,  and 
when  Mother  Youngblood  and  Sister  Jane 
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heard  the  shooting,  oh,  how  they  did 
scream! 

I  never  thought  of  being  afraid.  I  said, 
“Why,  you  are  foolish.  Hush!  Don’t  you 
see  the  fire  is  going  yonder  way?  That 
isn’t  the  Indians;  that  is  our  men  shooting.” 
You  should  have  been  there  and  heard  them 
praise  me  for  being  brave. 

We  sat  up  all  night  that  night  and 
watched  the  horses.  It  was  all  the  men 
could  do  to  keep  them  in  the  yard.  One  got 
scared  and  jumped  out  in  an  adjoining  lot, 
then  outside.  In  a  few  minutes  he  came 
back  just  as  hard  as  he  could  run.  John 
Henry  ran  out  and  opened  the  gate;  in  he 
came  snorting  and  running.  So  they  had  to 
catch  him  and  hold  him  until  he  got  over 
his  fright. 

It  was  but  a  short  time  until  we  heard 
Indians  after  horses  at  the  house  just 
below  us.  They  got  two  or  three  there  and 
went  on  about  twenty  miles  further  down 
in  the  settlements.  There  they  had  a  fight 
with  the  men  in  a  little  town  and,  as 
several  Indians  were  killed,  that  scared 
them  and  they  turned  west. 

My  sister  Jane  would  not  stay  any 
longer,  so  she  and  her  husband,  Jeems, 
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moved  down  in  Tarrant  County.  There  they 
bought  land,  he  and  his  father  together. 

We  stayed  in  the  Port  and  endured 
hardship  after  hardship.  My  husband’s 
brother  had  a  crop  five  miles  west  of  us. 
The  Indians  were  so  bad  and  killed  so 
many  men  in  the  fields,  he  got  afraid  to 
work  by  himself,  so  John  Henry  went  with 
him  day  after  day.  We  women  would  stay 
with  just  Father  Youngblood  and  a  black 
boy.  One  day  my  husband  came  in  and 
asked  if  I  cared  if  his  father  went  and 
helped  them,  that  if  he  could  go  they  could 
get  through  that  day. 

It  made  me  angry,  as  I  didn’t  know  he 
had  been  staying  at  home  on  my  account. 
So  I  said,  “I  have  nothing  to  do  with  him 
(what  he  does),  he  can  do  as  he  pleases. 
He  doesn’t  have  to  stay  here  on  my  account. 
I  am  going  to  wash  today.” 

John  Henry  told  Father  Youngblood 
he  could  go  if  he  wanted  to,  as  I  was 
going  to  wash.  He  told  Mother  Youngblood 
to  have  the  black  boy  draw  the  water  for 
me,  so  she  did.  I  soon  got  all  my  washing 
done,  all  but  boiling  my  white  clothes,  and 
I  fixed  them  in  suds  as  usual  to  boil  next 
morning.  After  dinner  I  went  in  and  lay 
down  to  rest,  for  I  could  hardly  get  about, 
was  almost  helpless.  I  turned  and  twisted 
.  .  .  was  up  and  down,  but  finally  went  to 
sleep  and  slept  a  good  long  nap.  About 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  I  woke  up 
sick.  I  got  up  and  got  water  and  prepared 
everything  for  supper  and  milked  our  cows . 

I  fed  the  two  oldest  children,  Jim  and 
Molly,  bathed  them,  put  their  night  clothes 
on  them,  and  sent  them  to  stay  all  night 
with  their  aunt.  I  thought  night  would  never 
come.  I  knew  John  Henry  would  be  there 
as  soon  as  dusk  if  he  were  alive.  That  was 
always  what  bothered  me  ...  if  he  was  a 
little  late  I  was  scared  almost  to  death. 
Sometimes  I  would  walk  the  floor  and  walk 
the  yard  until  he  would  come,  but  this 
time  I  could  not  do  either.  So  I  went  to 
bed  and  at  the  regular  time  he  came,  though 
the  day  seemed  long. 

No  one  knew  I  was  sick  until  then, 
when  he  came  in  and  found  me  in  bed.  He 
said,  “You  are  sick,  aren’t  you*'*  I  knew 


you  were  when  you  didn’t  come  to  meet 
me.” 

I  told  him  where  his  supper  was,  so 
he  fed  his  horse  and  ate  his  supper.  Then 
he  came  in  and  said,  “How  are  you  now'v* 
I  answered,  “Fine,”  so  we  went  to  sleep. 
About  midnight  I  woke  him,  and  before  day 
we  had  another  daughter,  which  was  our 
third. 

This  was  the  second  of  July,  1808, 
and  we  now  had  four  children.  We  let  his 
sister  name  her  and  she  called  her  Cor¬ 
nelia;  I  added  Melrose  to  it.  So  her  name 
was  Cornelia  Melrose.  When  she  was  about 
a  month  old  we  decided  to  sell  out  and 
leave  the  Fort  once  more.  We  went  down 
in  Tarrant  County  where  Sister  Jane  and 
Jeems  lived.  Father  Youngblood  got  a 
chance  to  buy  a  larger  place,  so  John 
Henry  bought  the  one  joining  his  brother 
Jeem’s  place.  When  we  got  it,  there  wasn’t 
anything  done  on  it.  It  was  just  raw  land 
covered  with  timber.  He  went  to  work  and 
soon  put  us  up  a  picket  house  with  two 
rooms.  We  moved  right  home  and  went  to 
work:  John  Henry  to  building  and  me  to 
spinning.  We  got  along  fine.  He  cut  logs 
and  hewed  them  for  a  two-story  building. 
He  got  timber  and  made  the  boards  to  cover 
it.  The  building  was  eighteen  feet  square, 
and  our  kitchen  was  fourteen  feet  square. 

He  had  to  stop  building  and  made  a 
crop.  We  did  not  make  much  of  a  crop,  as 
there  was  a  drouth  in  that  portion  of  the 
country,  but  we  had  twenty  head  of  hogs, 
four  cows  and  calves,  sixty  head  of  good 
sheep,  around  fifty  chickens,  turkeys, 
guineas,  ducks,  and  a  pair  of  peafowls. 
We  had  a  splendid  dog,  two  good  horses, 
besides  some  stock  in  the  west,  so  we 
just  went  to  work  on  our  place  to  get  it 
improved.  John  Henry  cleared  about  fifteen 
acres  and  made  rails  to  fence  it.  He 
finished  putting  up  our  house  and,  although 
we  did  not  have  the  house  quite  finished, 
we  moved  in  on  the  fifteenth  of  January. 
The  house  was  more  comfortable  than  the 
picket  house,  since  it  (the  picket  house) 
had  a  dirt  floor  and  that  is  so  bad  with 
little  ones. 
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Chapter  Four  —  SAD  TIMES 


OHN  HENRY  kept  right  on  working  try¬ 
ing  to  get  the  house  done  but,  before  he 
got  through,  on  the  21st  of  January,  1870, 
there  was  another  girl  bom.  She  was  named 
Ollie  Vida.  Now,  this  made  us  quite  a 
family.  She  was  born  on  Friday  night  and 
my  husband  took  sick  on  Tuesday  night. 
He  was  so  bad  that  by  twelve  o’clock  he 
was  out  of  his  right  mind.  We  were  by  our¬ 
selves  and  I  had  been  doing  well.  His 
sister,  who  had  been  staying  with  us,  had 
gone  home,  not  knowing  how  sick  he  was. 
So  I  got  up,  dressed  and  sat  by  him  and 
did  all  I  could  for  him  with  the  assistance 
of  the  two  oldest  children,  Jim  and  Molly. 

I  told  James  to  watch  the  road  and 
hollow  at  the  first  one  who  passed  along 
the  road.  Our  nephew  came  along  late  in 
the  evening;  you  should  have  heard  that 
little  fellow  shout:  “Come  by,  Ma  wants 
you!’’ 

So  he  came  and  I  sent  him  after  my 
sister,  Jane,  and  his  brother,  Jeems,  and 
his  sister.  They  came  and  I  begged  them 
to  go  after  a  doctor  that  night.  They  went 
but  said,  “You  know  the  doctor  won’t  come 
after  night  unless  it  is  a  real  bad  case.” 

The  doctor  just  sent  medicine  but, 
when  he  came,  he  said,  “I  ought  to  have 
been  here  last  night  by  all  means.”  The 
doctor  did  all  he  could,  but  John  Henry 
grew  worse  all  the  time.  He  became  con¬ 
scious  and  knew  he  would  die.  I  stayed 
where  he  could  see  me  and  I  could  watch 
him  at  all  times.  He  would  ask  every 
morning  how  I  was  and  was  glad  to  know 
the  baby  was  well. 

Saturday  he  said,  “Will  you  send  out 
and  get  a  preacher  and  let  him  preach  for 
me?”  So  I  sent  for  one,  a  Baptist,  for  he 
was  the  nearest  and  most  of  John  Henry’s 
people  were  Baptists.  John  Henry  was 
perfectly  at  himself,  not  delirious,  for  he 
called  his  sister  Jane  and  Miss  Sally 
Proctor  and  said,  “Now,  girls,  I  have 
been  sending  you  both  to  a  singing  school. 
I  want  you  to  help  sing.” 

So  when  the  preacher  gave  out  his 
hymn,  my  husband  led  the  music,  sang  the 


song  clear  through  but,  when  he  wanted 
another  song,  he  told  the  girls  they  would 
have  to  sing  it.  “For  I  can’t,”  he  said. 
“I  will  start  it  for  youl”  When  his  voice 
ceased,  the  girls  could  hardly  sing.  He 
said  he  wanted  to  join  the  church  and  be 
baptized,  but  Brother  Halford  would  not 
take  his  name. 

In  a  short  time  after  services,  my 
father  came  and  my  husband  said,  “Well, 
if  here  isn’t  Mr.  Sprouls.”  He  knew  every¬ 
thing  just  as  well  as  I  did  and  called  me 
to  show  our  babe  to  Pa.  He  said,  “That 
is  the  cause  of  all  this  trouble.” 

He  soon  began  to  get  worse  and 
suffered  dreadfully  for  a  short  time. 
Between  midnight  and  day,  the  Death 
Angel  visited  our  house  for  the  first  time. 
I  had  never  known  a  trouble  before,  and 
that  was  the  saddest  time  of  my  life.  I  was 
so  weak,  I  thought  I  would  sink,  but  never 
let  anyone  know  how  weak  I  felt.  In  my 
sorrow  I  would  have  washed  and  dressed 
all  of  my  children  and  put  them  in  his 
place  if  I  could,  for  he  could  have  com¬ 
forted  me.  As  it  was  they  were  a  grief  for 
me  to  look  at.  To  think  they  were  orphans, 
no  one  to  care  for  them  but  me.  Oh,  how 
little  and  helpless  I  did  feel,  to  think  I 
was  robbed  of  my  dear  husband  and  left 
with  five  little  helpless  children! 

I  sent  for  Brother  Hughes,  who  came 
and  officiated  at  the  burial  which  was  held 
late  Sunday  evening  at  the  Lon  Sam  Davis 
Cemetery.  When  I  had  to  leave  him  there, 
oh  how  hard  to  take  my  little  ones  and 
leave  him!  (Died  January  30,  1870,  Buried 
January  31,  1870). 

I  went  home  with  Mother  Youngblood 
and  when  bedtime  came  that  was  a  trying 
time  for  me,  as  I  never  had  had  to  take 
care  of  our  children.  Now  they  ail  had 
come  and  got  down  close  to  me.  I  thought, 
“Is  it  possible  I  must  take  all  this  respon¬ 
sibility?  How  can  one  like  me  ever  do  so 
much?”  I  finally  dressed  them  all  for  bed 
and  put  them  to  bed.  I  was  so  weak  I  could 
hardly  sit  up,  so  I  lay  down  and  prayed  for 
strength  and  courage  to  do  whatever  I 
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could  get  to  do. 

Just  one  week  and  my  mother  came  to 
see  me.  When  she  got  there  I  couldn’t 
stand  it  any  longer;  it  seemed  las  if  he  had 
just  been  taken  away.  My  grief  was  just 
as  bad  as  at  the  start. 

Mother  said,  “Child,  you  can’t  stay 
here,  your  children  are  too  little’’  Mother 
Youngblood  said,  “You  go  with  your 
mother.’’  So  I  consented,  and  the  next  day 
we  started  for  Cedar  Hill,  Dallas  County, 
near  where  my  father's  people  lived. 

As  mother  and  I  went  to  Cedar  Hill, 
we  stopped  at  a  house  and  got  water  to 
drink,  and  let  the  children  drink  out  of  the 
cup  at  the  well.  In  just  about  nine  days 
our  children  took  the  whooping  cough.  That 
was  double  trouble  .  .  .  the  weather  cold, 
the  children  coughing  and  I  remained  puny 
for  about  three  months.  Then  I  began  to 
mend  and,  by  fall,  I  could  do  anything  any 
other  woman  could  do  and  a  great  many  no 
other  woman  would  try  to  do.  So  I  got 
along;  I  felt  the  responsibility  of  training 
my  children  more  and  more,  and  I  began  to 
think  and  pray  to  God  to  guide  me. 

My  grandmother  Carr  hired  me  to  weave 
some  cloth,  a  piece  of  flannel  for  her.  She 
never  did  get  through  paying  me  for  it.  I 
never  did  meet  her,  but  what  she  would 
say,  “Here  is  some  more  money  for  the 
weaving.’’  My  aunts  said,  “I  wish  mother 
never  had  seen  that  piece  of  cloth;  she  is 
always  paying  you  for  that  weaving.’’ 

I  had  never  joined  the  church  but  had 
always  attended  a  church  of  some  kind  and 
I  had  either  been  pupil  or  teacher  at  Sun¬ 
day  School.  I  felt  like  I  ought  to  join  the 
church  and  that  summer  I  attended  a  meet¬ 
ing  at  Wesley’s  Chapel  on  Five-Mile 
Creek.  The  meeting  was  conducted  by 
William  Price  and  I  joined  the  church 
while  there.  I  went  home  and  prepared  to 


attend  a  meeting  that  was  to  be  held  at 
Cedar  Grove  near  Mr.  Nance’s.  While  there 
I  had  two  of  my  children  baptized  and,  in 
a  few  weeks,  our  fourth  quarterly  meeting 
convened  at  Cedar  Hill.  There  I  had  my 
other  three  children  baptized. 

At  that  time,  I  saw  one  ot  the  prettiest 
sights.  My  sister,  Brante,  just  two  years 
older  than  Jimmie,  came  to  me  and  wanted 
me  to  take  her  and  have  her  baptized.  I 
asked  Pa  and  he  said  let  her  go  if  she 
wanted  to.  So  she  went  up  to  the  altar  and 
Brother  Price  looked  at  her,  then  at 
Pa.  Then  he  turned  to  me  and  asked  .  .  . 

“Wasn’t  she  baptized  when  young'1*’’  I  said 
no,  so  he  baptized  my  children  and  asked 
Sister  if  she  wanted  to  stand  or  kneel.  She 
just  reached  up  and  took  off  her  hat  and 
dropped  on  her  knees  at  Brother  Price’s 
feet  and  he  baptized  her.  She  was  the 
sweetest  thing  in  that  position  I  ever  saw. 
(She  had  been  named  Brantson  for  a  friend, 
and  was  called  Brant  or  Brantie.) 

The  next  summer  my  baby,  Vida,  took 
the  fever  (typhoid).  She  was  real  bad  sick 
for  several  days;  after  the  doctor  got  the 
fever  broke,  she  took  diarrhea.  It  became 
chronic  and  she  was  sick  seven  months. 
She  got  so  low,  so  weak  and  poor,  her  hip 
and  backbones  wore  through.  For  three 
months  after  she  began  to  mend,  big  scabs 
came  off  the  places.  I  was  perfectly  re¬ 
signed  and  prayed,  if  it  was  possible  for 
God  to  be  willing  to  take  her,  I  was  willing 
to  give  her  up.  But  God  saw  fit,  in  His 
goodness,  to  spare  her,  which  seemed 
almost  a  miracle. 

After  she  got  well  enough  that  I  was 
not  afraid  to  travel  with  her,  I  moved  home. 
My  brother,  Sam,  promised  to  stay  at  night 
with  me,  which  he  did  for  about  two  months, 
then  he  went  away.  I  just  stayed  at  home 
with  my  children,  and  did  just  as  well. 
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Chapter  Five  -  SUITORS  A-PLENTY 


HAD  NOT  thought  1  would  ever  marry 
again,  although  first  one  and  another  was 
pointing  out  some  one  to  me.  There  was  a 
young  man  who  wanted  to  come  pay  me 
court,  so  I  consented.  Then  in  a  few  weeks 
there  was  a  grass-widower  asked  permis¬ 
sion  to  call  on  me  and  I  told  him  I  had  no 
objection.  Now,  as  I  had  two  suitors,  I  had 
to  have  them  set  different  times  as  neither 
one  knew  of  the  other. 

A  few  days  later  my  brother-in-law 
was  selling  some  corn  and  sent  a  man  to 
get  my  meal  barrel  to  measure  in.  I  let  the 
man  have  it  and  he  just  kept  looking  at  me 
and  at  last  he  said,  “You  are  a  widow, 
aren’t  you'?”  I  told  him  I  was.  He  got  his 
corn  and  brought  the  barrel  back.  When  he 
came,  he  got  out  of  the  wagon  and  I  told 
him  to  just  set  the  barrel  over  the  fence. 
But  he  asked  me  to  let  him  carry  it  to  its 
accustomed  place.  Of  course  I  did  and,  in 
a  very  gentlemanly  way,  he  asked  me  what 
I  did  for  a  living  for  my  family.  I  told  him  I 
did  washing,  starching,  ironing  and  sewing. 
He  said,  “Why  I  asked ...  I  have  some  sew¬ 
ing  I  want  done  and  will  bring  it  to  you,  if 
yon  will  do  it  for  me.”  I  assured  him  I 
would  do  it  and  be  glad  to  get  it  and 
thanked  him. 

The  next  Sunday  he  came  with  the  sew¬ 
ing  and,  lo  and  behold,  the  young  man  was 
there!  He  looked  surprised.  We  had  a  pleas¬ 
ant  evening  (afternoon)  after  which  the. 
young  man  wanted  me  to  go  to  church  with 
him,  but  I  begged  to  be  excused  and  he  bid 
us  good  day. 

Now  this  gave  Mr.  Jackson  a  chance 
and  he  made  good  use  of  the  opportunity. 
He  had  brought  me  cloth  to  make  him  a 
shirt  and  wanted  to  know  when  I  would  have 
it  done.  I  told  him,  if  he  was  not  in  too  big 
a  hurry,  I  would  not  try  to  have  it  done  be¬ 
fore  the  middle  of  the  week.  He  said  that 
was  soon  enough  and  he  would  bring  me 
some  more  cloth  when  he  came  after  his 
shirt.  Then  he  bade  me  good  bye  and  wished 
me  great  success  in  life,  but  oh!  the  per¬ 
fume  he  used... I  could  not  stand.  But  I 


could  sew  for  him  for  pay,  but  sewing  was 
not  all  he  was  after...  he  wanted  a  cook. 
He  gave  me  several  dollars  worth  of  sew¬ 
ing. 

That  summer  while  at  a  camp  meeting, 
I  met  a  distant  relative  of  my  husband.  He 
had  the  same  surname,  being  Peter  Harvey 
Youngblood.  (Mr.  Youngblood  to  me. . .  Pap 
to  his  children  and  later  Pap  to  mine.) 

He  fell  in  love  with  me  at  first  sight 
and  sought  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  me 
under  the  pretense  of  kinfolks.  So  he  called 
several  times  at  my  home,  but  was  like 
Boaz. ..  willing  to  perform  a  kinsman’s 
part  and  I,  like  Ruth,  was  willing.  Our  first 
meeting  was  in  July,  and  we  were  united  in 
holy  wedlock  in  January  22,  1873.  He,  as 
I  have  already  stated,  wanted,  like  Boaz, 
to  be  closer  kin  so,  after  a  courtship  of 
about  four  months,  conducted  like  young 
folks,  we  concluded  to  marry.  I  thought  I 
would  test  him  and  see  if  he  cared  for  me 
or  not.  He  had  avowed  his  love  several 
times  and  I  had  other  suitors  and  he  knew 
it,  so  I  asked  him  one  evening  what  he 
would  say  if  I  should  tall  him  I  was  en¬ 
gaged.  He  said,  “That  is  just  what  I  have 
been  expecting  to  hear.” 

He  stayed  until  bedtime  but  never  said 
a  word  about  who  or  where.  So  we  parted 
that  way  and  he  went  home,  and  the  next 
day  he  went  about  twelve  miles  to  his 
brother’s  (Thomas  Youngblood)  and  stayed 
there  over  Sunday.  He  came  home  Monday 
and  found  a  note  there  from  me  stating  that 
I  had  his  gloves  done.  The  next  morning 
he  went  to  town  and,  although  it  was  about 
two  and  one-half  miles  out  of  his  way,  he 
came  by  my  house.  He  said,  “Now,  I  want 
to  know  who  you  are  going  to  marry0!  think 
I  can  stand  it  now...  I  could  not  ask  you 
the  other  day.  It  was  such  a  shock  to  me 
to  think  I  must  lose  you,  so  I  just  went 
home.  Now  I  want  to  know  who  is  to  be  my 
rival?” 

I  said,  “I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not 
say  I  was  engaged?” 

“You  did  not  tell  me  that?  Then  what 
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did  you  say°” 

“I  only  asked  you  a  question ...  and 
you  never  answered  me.” 

“What  was  it  you  said'1” 

I  told  him,  and  I  never  saw  such  a 
change  in  anyone  in  my  life.  He  then  took 
my  hand  and  in  so  doing  found  corns  in  my 
hand.  He  asked  me  what  made  them  and  I 
told  him  chopping  wood.  He  said,  “Well, 
as  you  are  free,  if  you  will  only  come  and 
live  with  me,  you  won’t  have  to  chop  any 
more  wood.”  I  asked  him  why  he  came  to 
me  with  so  many  closer  by  he  could  get. 
He  said,  “I  want  the  cream  or  none.”  So 
that  made  me  feel  like  I  was  something  ex¬ 
tra,  but  still  I  would  think  how  little  and 
insignificant  I  was . . .  and  a  widow  with 
children.  What  could  a  man  be  thinking  of 
to  propose  to  me'1  But  I  thought  of  him  in 
this  way ...  he  had  six  children  and  he 
needed  a  woman  to  help  him.  It  seemed  I 
was  his  choice,  and  he  had  assured  and 
proved  to  me  he  loved  me.  I  was  confident 
he  would  be  good  to  my  children  and  I  knew 
if  he  was,  I  could  love  him  so  I  consented 
to  go  with  him  and  he  seemed  to  be  the 
proudest  man  I  ever  saw ...  my  first  hus¬ 
band  not  excepted. 

He  pressed  my  hand  and  would  have 
taken  me  in  his  arms,  for  he  pulled  me  to¬ 
ward  him,  but  I  shrank  back.  Then  he  just 
held  my  hand  with  a  warm  clasp  for  a  few 
minutes  and  was  silent.  He  finally  spoke, 
saying,  “When  can  you  go'1”  I  said,  “Well, 
I  am  not  particular,  in  about  a  year.”  He 
looked  me  right  in  the  eyes  and  said,  “I 
would  rather  take  you  sooner,  say  spring.” 

So  we  finally  set  the  time  for  May  and 
he  went  home  with  a  light  heart.  He  told 
me  several  years  after  how  grand  he  felt; 
he  said  the  time  before  when  he  left  me  it 
was  with  a  sadheart  and  a  determined  res¬ 
olution  to  travel  in  order  to  drown  his  sor¬ 
rows,  or  in  other  words  to  forget  me.  Of 
course  I  did  not  know  anything  about  that 
and  my  note  about  the  gloves  changed 
things. 

Well,  when  he  got  home  the  young  man 
who  had  been  keeping  company  with  his 
oldest  daughter,  Sarah,  was  there.  After 
the  young  fellow  left,  he  tried  to  find  out 

if  they  intended  marrying  but  Sarah  would 


not  tell  him.  The  next  time  he  came  he 
said  he  believed  they  would  soon  marry 
and  added,  “If  they  do,  I  can’t  keep  house 
without  you.” 

It  was  about  three  weeks  before  he 
came  back  again  and,  during  this  time, 
there  had  been  some  mischief  done  by  drunk 
men  to  a  widow  and  her  daughter  near  me. 
They  had  broken  into  the  house  and  treat¬ 
ed  them  scandalously. 

When  Mr.  Youngblood  came,  he  said, 
“Well,  I  want  you  to  change  the  time  of  our 
marriage;  I  have  two  good  reasons:  one  is 
I  am  uneasy  about  you  staying  here  so  close 
to  town  and  men  doing  as  some  have  lately, 
and  the  other  is  my  oldest  daughter,  Sarah, 
is  going  to  marry,  and  I  can’t  stand  it  there 
with  just  those  little  fellows.  If  you  will 
only  say  the  twenty-second  of  this  month, 
it  will  suit  me  better.” 

I  agreed  so  he  went  home  and  told 
Sarah,  if  she  would  fix  him  a  wedding  din¬ 
ner,  he  would  insure  her  help  to  quilt  and 
get  ready  for  her  wedding.  It  made  her  mad 
for  a  short  while,  but  finally  she  said,  “All 
right,  when  do  you  want  the  dinner'1”  He 
told  her  Friday  week. 

When  the  day  came,  he  was  there  on 
time.  We  ate,  as  I  had  prepared  dinner. 
Then  my  pony  was  saddled  and  off  we  went 
for  a  five  mile  trip  to  Brother  Honeycutt’s 
and  were  married,  January  22,  1873.  Mrs. 
Honeycutt  would  not  let  us  leave  without 
eating  dinner,  as  she  called  it.  (Supper) 
After  eating  we  went  about  three  miles 
farther  to  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Youngblood’s. 
When  we  got  there,  they  had  prepared  sup¬ 
per  for  us  and  we  must  necessarily  eat  with 
them.  It  was  mere  form  with  me,  as  I  wasn’t 
a  very  hearty  eater  at  best  and  had  no  ap¬ 
petite  scarcely  at  all. 

We  spent  the  night  with  them  and  re¬ 
turned  to  my  home;  we  got  my  two  least 
(youngest)  children,  Vida  and  Cornelia.  I 
carried  the  babe,  Vida,  who  was  just  three 

years  old  the  day  before  we  were  married. 
When  the  lady  who  was  staying  with  the 
children  started  to  put  the  other  little  one 
(Cornelia)  up,  Mr.  Youngblood  said,  “Put 
her  on  a-stride;  she  might  fall  off.”  “No,” 
said  Cornelia,  “I  won’t  ride  that  way.”  So 
he  let  her  be  put  on  aside,  and  she  rode 
four  miles  that  way.  Every  time  Mr.  Young¬ 
blood  would  put  his  hand  back  to  hold  her, 
she  would  push  it  off.  She  was  just  four 
years  and  six  months  old,  but  could  ride 
like  a  woman. 

We  got  to  Mr.  Youngblood’s  home  and 
the  yard  was  full  of  men,  women  and  child¬ 
ren,  all  anxious  to  see  what  sort  of  a  being 
Mr.  Youngblood  had  captured.  They  all 
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praised  my  two  little  girls. 

They  all  partook  of  the  table  comforts 
freely*  which  were  nice,  good  and  well  pre¬ 
pared.  After  the  first  table  was  served  the 
children  came  in.  I  never  got  so  tickled,  I 
don’t  believe,  as  I  did  at  the  children.  One 
of  Mr.  Youngblood’s  little  fellows,  Payette, 
the  one  next  to  the  baby,  got  up  in  a  chair 
and  looked  over  the  table  and  called  out  to 
his  oldest  sister,  “Sarah,  give  me  a  piece 
of  chicken.”  Later  the  grown  folks  began 
to  look  at  each  other  and  smile . . .  but  never 
said  a  word.  The  next  day  one  of  Mr.  Young¬ 
blood’s  nieces  said,  “Aunt,  what  did  yon 
think  when  Fayette  said  what  he  did  at  the 
table?’  I  told  her  that  I  knew  they  all  want¬ 
ed  to  almost  kill  him,  but  he  tickled  me. 

We  lived  there  one  year,  and  during 
that  time  Sarah  was  married.  March  0,  1873. 
Her  husband  was  Joe  Harris. 

The  next  spring  we  moved  to  Hamilton 
County.  We  stopped  with  my  sister  Betty 
Lay  for  a  while.  There  wasn’t  a  single 
church  organization  in  that  whole  country, 
so  that  summer  we  all  got  a  preacher  to 
come  and  organize  for  us.  We  had  eight  in 
our  group;  that  was  quite  a  small  number, 
but  it  grew  to  a  large  church  before  we  left 
there.  We  lived  there  nine  years  and  during 
that  time  four  of  our  children  were  married. 
Mr.  Youngblood’s  son,  Andrew,  married 
Bama  Henderson,  and  his  daughter,  Belie, 
married  Billie  Hallmark.  My  two  oldest  girls 
married,  Molly  to  plihu  Curry,  and  Thisba 
to  R.  W.  (Rob)  Boykin. 

We  later  moved  to  Menard  County  where 
we  lived  six  years.  Two  of  our  children 
were  married  in  Menard  County.  We  were 
living  again  where  there  was  no  preaching. 
I  told  my  husband  if  we  could  not  have 
preaching  I  did  not  want  to  stay  so,  as  he 
was  working  near  the  big  road,  he  said, 
“The  first  man  who  passes  along  that  road 
who  looks  like  a  preacher,  I  will  have  come 
by  and  preach  for  you.” 

The  first  one  was  a  Baptist  preacher 
and  he  had  him  come  by  and  eat  dinner  with 
us.  He  preached  in  our  house  and,  as  he 
was  acquainted  with  our  preacher,  we  sent 
word  for  him  to  come  and  organize  a  church 
for  us.  He  came  and  we  organized  with  five 
members.  We  afterward  moved  our  member¬ 
ship  to  Bluff  Creek  Church  where  we  re¬ 
mained  until  we  moved,  to  Tom  Greene 
County.  Again  we  organized  a  church,  with 
eleven  members,  and  called  it  the  Salt 
Creek  Church.  The  church  in  Hamilton  was 
the  Evergreen,  the  one  in  Menard  was  the 
Youngblood  church. 

We  nad  not  been  there  (Tom  Greene 
County)  much  over  a  year  when  they  organ- 


Rachel  Sprouls  Youngblood  and  her  second 
Husband,  Peter  Harvey  Youngblood. 


ized  a  new  county  called  Coke.  Mr.  Young¬ 
blood  was  elected  County  Commissioner, 
served  two  years  and  would  not  run  any 
more.  He  said  it  was  too  dirty  a  business. 
Men  whom  he  thought  were  good  proved  to 
be  the  contrary.  So  he  did  not  run  a  second 
time. 

Our  first  death  was  the  daughter,  Belle 
Youngblood  Hallmark,  the  second  daughter 
of  Mr.  Youngblood,  my  second  husband. 
She  had  heart  disease  from  which  she  died. 
In  just  six  weeks  her  husband,  Billie  Hall¬ 
mark,  died  also.  They  left  five  children, 
Lizz;e,Nona,  Pestus,  Jessie,  Bertha.  They 
had  lost  a  boy,  Frankie,  earlier. 

Then  my  husband  took  sick  in  June, 
and  was  dangerously  ill  for  five  months. 
The  last  days  in  October  he  began  to  sit 
up  a  little  and  seened  to  be  getting  along 
very  well,  until  I  took  sick  around  the  tenth 
of  December.  I  was  real  sick  for  about 
three  weeks  and  was  only  able  to  sit  up 
Christmas. 

About  that  time  a  young  man  from 
Abilene,  J.  D.  Hallmark,  was  with  us.  He 
told  the  boys  how  to  play  a  trick  on  people 
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with  a  string  and  rosin.  My  husband’s  two 
youngest  sons,  Payette  and  France,  in 
company  with  a  young  man  by  the  name  of 
Bert  Sheppherd,  tried  it  out  and  had  a  lot 
of  fun.  Finally  they  went  to  the  house  of 
Roy  Boykin  who  had  married  my  daughter 
Thisba.  There  had  been  some  horse  steal¬ 
ing  in  that  community  and,  as  Rob  thought 
it  was  horse  thieves  trying  to  frighten  him 
away,  he  shot  at  them.  His  second  shot  hit 
France  and  wounded  him  so  badly  he  soon 
died. 


Children  of  Rachel  S.  Youngblood,  Henry 
Ollie  Vida  and  Cornelia  Melrose.  Seated  are 
sons  of  Peter  Harvey  Youngblood,  Francis 
(France)  and  Lafette  (Fette). 


His  papa  began  to  go  down  from  then 
on.  In  about  two  weeks,  we  went  to  a  doc¬ 
tor  with  him  and  we  thought  he  was  getting 
better.  The  doctor  seemed  to  help  him  con¬ 
siderably.  The  time  came  for  him  to  go 
back  to  the  doctor.  I  was  going  with  him 
but  was  called  to  the  bedside  of  a  sick 
woman.  My  son-in-law,  Rob  Boykin,  took 
him.  At  that  time  Fayette,  the  single  son, 
was  sick,  and  two  of  the  little  Billie  Hall¬ 
mark  children,  our  grandchildren.  It  was 
one  of  those  times  “when  it  rains  it  pours.” 
(typhoid). 


Mr.  Youngblood  came  home  real  sick 
and  was  bad  off  all  the  time.  It  looked  as 
if  our  son  and  one  of  the  little  ones  would 
die.  We  had  our  hands  full  as  another  little 
one  took  down,  making  five  sick  at  once. 
The  children  finally  began  to  mend,  we 
thought,  and  all  got  up.  Mr.  Youngblood 
still  lingered  and  finally  took  worse.  We 
were  almost  frightened  to  death  when,  in 
the  night,  he  said  he  must  go.  It  seemed 
so  hard  to  have  to  give  him  up,  we  hadn’t 
yet  got  over  the  loss  of  our  boy,  France. 
But  the  Death  Angel  had  come  to  visit  us 
again  and,  even  though  I  had  been  expect¬ 
ing  this  for  some  time  and  thought  I  was 
prepared  for  anything,  I  found  we  can't  al¬ 
ways  control  ourselves.  I  thought  all  my 
troubles  were  surely  now,  but  when  God 
calls  we  must  obey.  Oh  how  hard  it  is  to 
give  up  our  loved  one!  This  was  the  thir¬ 
tieth  of  March,  1092,  he  passed  away.  I 
sent  fora  Baptist  preacher,  Brother  Averats. 
who  came  and  conducted  the  burial  service. 
He  was  laid  away  in  Salt  Creek  Cemetery 
(Edith)  to  wait  the  final  resurrection. 

At  this  time  my  youngest  daughter, 
Vida,  was  single  and  at  home.  My  stepson, 
Fayette,  and  five  small  grandchildren,  one 
real  sick  with  dropsy.  I  took  him  and  went 
hdme  with  my  married  stepson,  Andrew,  to 
take  him  to  a  doctor.  The  doctor  said  he 
could  cure  him;  he  came  every  day. . .  was 
there  the  day  before  he  died  that  night,  and 
he  told  me  the  child,  Festus,  would  look 
like  a  skeleton  in  a  few  days.  He  was  a 
corpse  that  night.  I  had  stayed  with  my 
stepson  so  as  to  be  near  a  doctor,  and  now 
I  was  thirty  miles  from  where  I  wanted  to 
bury  my  dead. 

We  got  everything  ready  and  started 
about  four  o’clock  in  the  evening  and  got 
home  about  midnight.  On  the  7th  of  April, 
1092,  we  laid  his  little  body  away  by  the 
side  of  his  father.  There  were  four  of  that 
family,  side  by  side,  in  Salt  Creek  (Edith) 
Cemetery. 

I  still  had  six  children  and  grandchild¬ 
ren  with  me.  My  son  had  married  about  a 
year  or  so  before.  He,  James  Jonothan 
and  Ona  Henderson  were  married.  She  was 
Bama’s  niece. 

Now,  Vida,  my  youngest,  was  married 
December  11,  1092,  to  J.  D.  Hallmark.  She 
was  teaching  school  at  that  time,  and  they 
remained  with  me  for  the  time  being. 

My  son,  Jim  wanted  me  to  visit  him; 
he  lived  in  Hamilton  County.  So  I  left  every¬ 
thing  in  their  care  and  went  to  see  Jim 
about  the  12th  of  March,  1093,  and  stayed 
until  the  5th  or  0th  of  May.  I  visited  my 
mother,  while  there,  for  the  last  time.  I  al- 
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so  visited  a  sister,  Betty  Lay,  and  my  three 
brothers,  Henry,  Sam  and  Az.  I  visited  my 
oldest  daughter,  Molly  Curry. 

Oh!  how  proud  (happy)  I  was  to  get 
back  home  and  they  were  all  proud  to  have 
me  back.  Vida  and  Mr.  Hallmark  moved 
about  four  miles  west  of  me.  (This  was  near 
Edith).  I  was  left  with  my  stepson,  Fayette, 
and  fourlittle  girls.  We  got  along  very  well, 
although  he  was  careless  and  would  be 
away  a  great  portion  of  the  time.  (Probably 
courting.  Afterward  married  Mamie  Stokes.) 

The  first  summer  after  Mr.  Youngblood’s 
death  we  had  a  protracted  meeting,  conduct¬ 
ed  by  Brother  A.  J.  Potter,  assisted  by 
Brothers  Fair,  Hancock  and  others.  That 
was  the  first  time  Brother  Fair  and  I  had 
ever  met.  He  preached  some  fine  sermons 
and  I. thought  him  real  touching  in  his 
preaching.  I  liked  to  hear  him,  but  I  was 
so  grieved  and  needed  sympathy,  and  I 
thought  he  was  in  the  same  fix,  but  not  so. 
In  August  I  went  down  to  Oak  Creek  to  stay 
with  Andrew  and  Bama,  as  she  was  expect¬ 
ing  a  baby.  While  I  was  there  Brother  Fair’s 
camp  meeting  came  off  and  I  attended  every 
day.  I  formed  acquaintances ‘in  that  meet¬ 
ing  that  will  be  a  lasting  pleasure.  I  was 
considerably  elevated  in  my  Christian  life, 
for  I  was  going  to  that  meeting  to  be  bene¬ 
fited*  I  felt  that  I  needed  it. . .  I  was  oh! 
so  lonesome,  and  it  could  be  a  benefit  to 
the  children.  I  could  take  them  to  meeting 
and,  if  I  had  not  been  there,  they  couldn’t 
go. 

Some  tried  to  tease  me  about  Brothei 
Fair,  but  I  would  not  be  teased,  for  I  did 
not  care  for  him  and  I  could  see  he  cared 
nothing  for  me.  He  was  flying  at  the  girls 
so,  if  I  had  had  thoughts  of  him,  that  would 
have  killed  it.  He  paid  no  attention  to  me 
in  the  least.  He  would  speak  when  we  met, 
or  I  would  ask  a  question  and  he  would 
answer.  But  generally  he  was  courting  a 
girl  or  a  grass  widow.  There  was  an  old 
grass  widower  there,  a  doctor,  who  wanted 
to  talk  to  me,  but  I  would  not  give  him  a 
chance.  Once  he  stepped  up  to  me  in  a 
crowd  and  asked  why  I  was  running  from 
him.  I  was  at  a  camp  with  Mrs.  Cook  and  I 
said  to  her,  “He  is  a  widower.’’  Oh  how 
she  did  laugh! 

We  went  back  to  the  arbor  and  there 
was  Brother  Fair  talking  to  a  girl.  Mrs. 
Cook  punched  me  and  said,  “Look  at  Broth¬ 
er  Fair.*’  Now  he  was  talking  for  what  was 
out,  he  lost  no  time.  An  old  blind  lady 
there  took  up  with  me  and  Mrs.  Cook,  so  I 
often  led  her  about.  One  afternoon  she 
asked  me  to  take  her  to  Mrs.  Cook’s  camp, 
so  I  did.  We  found  Mr.  Fair  and  three  girls 


all  sitting  flat  down  on  a  quilt  having  a  fine 
time.  Old  Mrs.  Miller,  Mrs.  Cook  and  I 
talked  about  the  meeting,  the  good  we 
thought  had  been  done  and  what  might  be 
accomplished.  But  those  youngsters  just 
clattered  away,  Brother  Fair  included.  So  I 
said  to  Mrs.  Miller,  “Let  us  go  back  to  the 
other  camp,  as  it  is  near  time  for  services.’’ 
As  we  left  there,  Mrs.  Miller  said,  “Brother 
Fair  is  sure  setting  to  them  girls,  isn’t 
he?”  In  a  few  minutes  he  and  the  girls 
started  for  the  arbor. 

We  had  a  delightful  service  that  after¬ 
noon  and,  that  evening,  we  had  a  grand, 
grave  (serious)  meeting.  Two  professed 
Christ  and  were  happy  in  the  act.  The  ser¬ 
vice  went  on  for  several  days  and  much 
good  was  done.  The  last  Sunday  of  the 
meeting  a  Missionary  Baptist  preached  a 
good,  warm,  soul-stirring  sermon.  That 
evening  we  had  a  good,  grave  service.  Not 
a  pleasant  one  by  any  means,  as  some  peo¬ 
ple  were  at  outs  with  each  other.  We  had 
hard  work  getting  them  reconciled  and  fin¬ 
ally  succeeded,  so  that  made  a  good  ending. 

Just  as  we  started  for  the  arbor,  we 
noticed  a  cloud  rising  in  the  northwest.  Tn 
a  short  time  the  wind  began  to  blow  and  the 
lightning  began  to  flash,  and  the  thunder 
roaring  made  everything  seem  dreadful.  It 
was  time  for  everybody  to  get  to  shelter 
that  could. 

I  was  there  with  three  small  grand¬ 
daughters  in  a  two-horse  vehicle.  Two  of 
the  children  got  in  a  wagon  with  friends,  so 
that  left  me  and  the  little  ten  year  old, 
Lizzie,  to  go  two  miles  all  alone.  One  of 
my  horses  was  scary  and  would  pitch  when 
badly  frightened.  When  I  was  getting  start¬ 
ed,  there  was  a  good  old  fellow  who  helped 
me  get  my  horses  hitched.  Now  all  this 
time  Brother  Fair  was  busily  entertaining 
and  helping  a  young  grass  widow  and  he 
did  not  notice  how  or  when  I  got  off.  But 
the  good  old  man  assisted  me.  When  we 
started,  one  of  my  horses  began  to  prance. 
When  it  lightened  he  would  stop.  When  the 
thunder  peal  would  burst  forth,  he  would 
jump  and  pitch.  The  rain  began  to  pour 
down  in  torrents  and,  when  my  horse  got 
good  and  wet,  he  calmed  down.  We  went 
through  wind,  rain  and  mud  and  were  proud 
when  we  got  home  . . .  though  soaking  wet. 

I  never  thought  once  what  had  become 
of  Brother  Fair  and  his  grass-widow,  but 
heard  afterward  that  they  took  shelter  in  a 
tent  in  the  camp  grounds.  That  storm  broke 
into  their  affairs  and  he  never  got  to  have 
the  talk  he  had  anticipated.  I  reckon  that 
providence  interfered. 
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I  stayed  with  Andrew  and  his  wife  until 
the  last  Sunday  in  October.  During  that 
time  a  son  was  bom  to  A.  J.  and  Bama 
Youngblood,  who  weighed  ten  pounds.  They 
named  him  Addison  after  Andrew’s  uncle, 
Addison  Youngblood. 


I  notice  in  reviewing  my  story  that  I 
said  in  Menard  County  that  two  of  our  child¬ 
ren  married.  They  were  Cornelia  to  Alf  Key 
and  Tommie  to  Ollie  Youngblood,  Jane's 
and  Jeem’s  daughter. 


Chapter  Six  -  TRY,  TRY  AGAIN 


HEN  I  think  over  my  life  with  my  sec¬ 
ond  husband,  I  realize.the  difference  in 
men.  He  was  good  to  me  but  I  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  the  attention  I  had  been  used  to  so  I 
was  not  happy.  I  was  determined  to  change 
him  if  I  could,  so  I  would  seek  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  show  him  I  wanted  his  sympathy. 
He  began  to  change.  He  would  always  come 
in  the  room  where  I  was  and,  if  he  had  a 
moment  to  sit,  he  would  invariably  take  up 
a  chair  and  sit  down  beside  me.  But  not  a 
word  of  encouragement  would  he  speak. . . 
it  seemed  like  he  wanted  to  say,  “I  am 
sorry  for  you;  I  know  you  are  tired  and 
lonesome.”  Or  it  seemed  that  he  wanted  to 
tell  me  how  glad  he  was  to  have  a  mother 
like  me  for  his  children,  but  he  never  said 
it.  Nor  ever  said,  “Dear,  I  am  proud  of  you; 
I  got  the  best  one  of  your  family ...  I  would 
not  trade  you  to  the  King  for  his  Queen.” 
No,  not  a  word  of  sympathy  or  a  word  of 
cheer.  I  thought  what  a  difference  in  men, 
and  I  pined  for  my  first  husband. 

Mr.  Youngblood  would  kiss  me  at  night 
and  tell  me  he  loved  me  at  first  sight.  I 
know  he  would  rise  early  and  work  late, 
and  it  seemed  that  he  took  no  notice  of  me. 
He  never  praised  me  for  anything.  I  would 
drudge  all  day  hard,  for  our  family  was 
large  so  I  would  toil  all  day,  and  then  at 
night  everythingwas  silent.  No  matter  what 
improvement  was  made,  he  was  never  the 
man  to  tell  me  he  thought  I  was  smart  or  to 
say  “that  is  nice.”  I  could  see  him  look 
at  something  I  had  done,  but  no  praise  or 
sympathy  did  I  get;  but  I  struggled  on, 
though  I  pined  for  my  first  love.  For,  though 
Mr.  Youngblood  was  good  to  me  and  my 
children,  all  his  sympathy  was  secret.  Se¬ 
cret  love  and  secret  sympathy  are  not  worth 
a  cent.  I  did  everything  I  could  to  make 
him  understand  that  I  was  suffering  for  af¬ 
fection  that  I  had  once  enjoyed.  Oh  how  I 
wish  he  would  only  put  his  arms  around  me 
and  draw  me  to  him,  then  tell  me  what  a 
hard  time  he  thought  I  had  and  how  sorry 
he  was! 

I  knew  he  loved  me,  but  being  loved 
and  neglected  did  not  satisfy  me  for  I  had 


been  loved  and  caressed.  Yes,  I  had  been 
petted  by  my  first  husband.  He  told  me  I 
was  the  first  and  only  one  he  ever  loved.  I 
never  had  cause  to  feel  there  was  anyone 
else. 

Nor  had  I  cause  to  think  there  was  any¬ 
one  my  second  husband  cared  for  in  the 
least  but  myself.  I  knew  he  loved  me,  for 
he  was  willing  to  do  any  way  to  suit  me 
before  we  were  married  and  tried  in  his 
way  to  make  me  happy. 

His  children  were  very  easily  con¬ 
trolled,  as  their  mother  had  taught  them  to 
mind.  She  had  been  very  strict  with  them, 
but  their  father  real  lenient,  too  much  so 
for  their  own  good,  so  I  must  take  charge 
of  the  whole  outfit.  Eleven  children!  Just 
think  of  one  having  to  do  for  and  control 
eleven  children,  and  I  was  just  twenty-six 
years  old.  I  would  pray  with  the  family  and 
in  secret.  I  would  pray  while  at  work  and 
at  night  after  my  husband  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  family  were  soundly  reposing.  I 
would  weep  and  pray. 

Oh,  how  I  prayed  to  have  access  to 
his  heart,  and  that  he  would  become  affec¬ 
tionate  and  hold  me  in  his  breast!  I  would 
have  given  the  world  if  it  ^vas  at  my  com¬ 
mand  if  my  husband  would  only  join  the 
church  and  help  me  train  my  children. 

Mr.  Youngblood  told  me  later  that,  if 
he  had  done  as  he  felt  was  his  duty,  he 
would  have  preached  the  gospel.  I  pled 
with  him  after  he  told  me  he  was  called  to 
that  profession  to  heed  the  call,  but  he 
would  not. 

Things  went  on  and*  got  worse  and 
worse.  I  would  think  sometimes,  it  was  of 
no  use  to  pray  for  him  any  longer.  Then  I 
would  remember  a  lesson  I  learned  when 
small ...  try,  try  again. 

Late  one  evening  I  went  down  in  the 
field  where  he.  was  working.  He  did  not 
know  I  was  near.  About  that  time  he  got 
mad  at  the  horse  and  swore.  I  just  turned 
around  and  went  back  a  short  distance,  got 
on  my  knees  and  told  the  Lord  all  about  it. 
Oh,  how  sad  I  was,  the  first  oath  I  had  ever 
heard  him  swear!  I  prayed  again  and  asked 
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the  Lord  how  to  approach  him.  Then  I  be¬ 
came  satisfied. 

That  night  I  said,  “Dear,  what  did  you 
call  Heck  this  evening?”  He  wanted  to 
know  where  and  I  told  him.  He  said,  “Where 
were  you0”  I  told  him  I  had  started  to  him 
and  was  right  close  when  he  got  so  mad  at 
Heck . . .  that  was  his  horse’s  name. 

So  he  caught  me  in  his  arms  and 
pressed  me  to  his  breast  and  said,  “I  did¬ 
n’t  know  you  were  there.  Why  didn’t  you 
come  on‘v’  I  told  him  I  was  too  badly  hurt, 
and  he  pressed  me  closer  to  him  and  said, 
“Don’t  cry,  Darling.  I  won’t  do  that  any 
more.”  Oh!  what  a  pleasure  to  me...  he 
promised  without  being  asked,  and  I  felt 
my  prayer  was  being  answered. 

That  was  the  turning  point,  and  he  was 
a  different  man  from  that  time.  He  remained 
out  of  church,  but  he  told  me  one  time  he 
would  join  the  church,  but  if  he  did  he 
would  have  to  preach.  Our  children  were 


being  converted  and  joined  the  church  with 
me.  So  finally  he  got  so  interested  he  could 
not  stand  it  any  longer,  and  he  joined  the 
Missionary  Baptist  at  Paint  creek. 

I  thought  that  would  grieve  me  to  death. 
Oh!  how  I  prayed  over  that,  begged  for 
strength  to  bear  it.  It  seemed  as  if  there 
a  great  gulf  between  us.  In  about  a  year  I 
began  to  be  reconciled.  He  was  better  and 
as  religious  as  he  could  be.  I  had  prayed 
for  him  seventeen  years  and  was  well  paid 
for  my  service. 

At  his  death  he  was  perfectly  happy 
and  died  in  full  triumph  of  a  living  faith.  I 
felt  like  when  I  am  called,  if  I  live  as  I 
ought  and  serve  God,  I  will  meet  my  two 
loved  ones  in  that  land  where  there  will  be 
no  more  sickness,  no  sorrow,  no  more  part¬ 
ing.  Oh,  what  a  blessed  thought!  What  a 
good  God  to  prepare  such  a  place  for  those 
who  love  and  serve  Him. 


(note  taken  from  article  in  “ The  Cattle¬ 
man ”  September ,  1949 ,  “ Horsemen  for  the 
Lord”  by  Wayne  Card). 

The  Reverend  Pleasant  Tacket,  who 
arrived  in  Parker  County  with  his  family 
in  October,  1854,  had  to  be  wary  of  savage 
attack.  On  one  occasion  he  and  three  of 
his  sons  were  charged  from  ambush  at 
close  range.  They  killed  four,  wounded  one 
and  drove  off  the  others.  One  of  the  Tacket 
boys  carried  the  steel  spike  of  an  arrow  in 
his  skull  for  eight  weeks,  but  he  survived. 
One  of  this  Preacher’s  first  professional 
duties  after  his  arrival  was  to  hold  funeral 
services  for  an  adopted  daughter,  who  had 
been  bitten  by  a  large  rattler  coiled  under 
her  bed. 


(note  on  circuit  riding  ministers  of  the 
gospel) 

The  equipment  of  the  circuit  rider  in¬ 
cluded  a  pair  of  saddle-bags  that  held  his 
Bible,  hymn  book,  s-pare  clothes,  toilet 
articles,  and  writing  materials.  Rolled  be¬ 


hind  the  saddle  was  a  sheep-skin  blanket 
or  buffalo  robe.  In  winter  the  stirrups  might 
be  faced  around  or  lined  with  sheep-skin  to 
keep  the  rider’s  feet  warm.  In  dangerous 
country  some  of  the  preachers  carried  a 
long  barreled  rifle,  a  pistol  and  a  bowie 
knife. 

Occasionally  a  strange  horse  made 
trouble  even  for  an  expert  rider.  That  pio¬ 
neer  West  Texas  Methodist,  the  Reyerend 
Andrew  Jackson  Potter,  father  of  Colonel 
Jack  Potter  of  Clayton,  New  Mexico,  had 
been  a  jockey  in  his  youth.  Yet  even  he 
was  thrown  once  by  a  spoiled  horse.  He 
was  in  bed  for  several  weeks  with  a  dam¬ 
aged  hip,  had  to  preach  on  crutches  for  a 
while  and  was  left  with  a  slight  limp. 

These  horsemen  for  the  Lord  traveled 
almost  incredible  distances  and  preached 
in  nearly  every  community  they  visited. 
The  afore-mentioned  Andrew  Jackson  Pot¬ 
ter,  when  assigned  to  the  Uvalde  circuit  in 
1871,  found  that  he  had  to  make  a  two  hun¬ 
dred  mile  circuit  in  wild  Indian  country. 
The  nearest  point  on  the  circuit  was  fifty 
miles  from  home. 
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VIDA  REVIEWS  RACHEL’S  STORY 


Chapter  One  —  THE  FAMILY 


AT  MAY  NOT  BE  plain  to  the  reader  that 
y  my  mother  never  finished  the  story  of 
her  life,  but  she  lived  many  more  years  and 
many  events  occurred  during  those  years 
that  she  failed  to  record.  I  do  not  know  how 
long  she  worked  on  her  manuscript,  but  I 
do  know  that  she  did  not  write  of  anything 
that  happened  after  her  visit  on  Oak  Creek 
with  her  step-son  and  wife,  Andrew  and 
Bama  Youngblood,  in  October  of  1893. 

My  mother  lived  until  the  middle  of 
October,  1915;  therefore  one  can  understand 
her  experiences  were  not  over  when  she 
stopped  writing  on  her  story.  It  ha$  always 
been  a  matter  of  regret  that  I  did  not  help 
her  but,  as  I  did  not  know  that  she  was 
writing  it,  I  can  scarcely  blame  myself  and, 
as  it  was  written  without  help,  it  perhaps 
is  more  truly  hers. 

Tnere  were  many  small  colorful  events 
in  her  life  that  I,  the  youngest  child  .  .  . 
Henry  Ollie  Vida  Youngblood  Hallmark  .  .  . 
will  try  to  tell  in  the  proper  order  as  my 
memory  serves  me.  In  order  to  do  this  I 
shall  have  to  go  back  and  reconstruct  my 
life  with  Ma  and  her  family  from  my  earliest 
remembrance.  Through  the  eyes  of  my  child¬ 
hood  and  girlhood  memories,  I  present  her 
and  her  environment. 

I  was  born  inTarrant  County  on  January 
the  21st,  1870,  nine  days  before  my  father 
died.  In  the  spring  of  1874,  when  I  was 
just  past  four  years  of  age,  we  moved  to 
Hamilton  County. 

I  have  a  very  vivid  memory  of  one 
thing  that  happened  on  that  trip.  I  think  we 
had  a  wagon  and  a  cart,  or  two  wagons,  as 
we  had  a  team  of  horses  and  a  team  of 
oxen.  There  was  an  extra  pony  or  two,  some 
cows,  chickens,  etc.  When  people  moved 
then,  they  carried  all  their  belongings. 
When  we  came  to  the  Brazos  River,  it  was 
up  and  almost  unfordable.  The  Brazos  is 
an  ugly  river  when  it  is  on  a  rise,  but  we 
started  across  the  turgid  muddy  water  and 
I  must  have  been  badly  frightened  at  cross¬ 
ing  it.  For  some  unremembered  reason,  we 


Right  to  left:  W.  R.  (Rob)  Boykin,  Vida  Young¬ 
blood  and  Alsy  Thisba  Boykin  (nee  Young¬ 
blood)  about  the  year  1888. 


children  had  to  get  out  of  the  wagon  and, 
as  I  crawled  down,  I  nearly  fell  into  the 
water  or  thought  I  was  falling.  My  step¬ 
father  helped  me  down  but,  though  I  am  now 
in  my  eightieth  year,  I  remember  today  how 
badly  scared  I  was. 

Cur  family  members  at  that  time  were 
Ma  and  our  step-father,  Pap,  as  we  child¬ 
ren  called  him;  there  were  ten  children,  as 
Sarah  had  married  and  stayed  in  Tarrant 
County  near  Grapevine.  The  children  were 
my  step-sister,  Belle,  four  step-brothers, 
Andrew,  Tommy,  Fayette,  and  France,  and 
they  were  as  near  and  dear  to  me  as  my 
own  brothers  and  sisters.  France,  the 
youngest,  was  near  the  age  of  three  at  that 
time,  and  my  own  brother,  Jim,  was  eleven; 
my  sisters  Molly,  Thisba  and  Cornelia 
(Corch,  we  called  her)  were  between  us. 
Therefore  it  is  very  evident  that  for  Ma  and 
Pap  there  were  no  leisure  moments  with  so 
many  hungry  mouths  to  feed. 

A  little  episode  comes  to  my  mind  to 
illustrate  the  hunger  of  these  youngsters. 
Cne  night  Ma  and  Pap  had  gone  to  sit  with 
a  sick  neighbor;  it  was  the  custom  then  for 
the  neighbors  to  nurse  the  sick,  wash  and 
dress  the  dead  and  lay  them  out  for  burial 
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and  perform  all  the  last  rites  that  are  now  Tommy's  emphatic  reply: 
left  for  an  undertaker.  “By  gad!  I  am  hungry!  My  gut  is  empty 

Cn  this  occasion  only  we  children  were  and,  when  my  gut  is  empty,  I  get  mad 
at  home,  and  the  girls  decided  they  would  (angry)." 

cook  no  supper.  They  told  the  boys  so,  and  So  we  girls  cooked  some  supper, 

an  immediate  protest  was  heard,  I  remember 


Chapter  Two  —  THE  NEW  HOME 


OfJ HEN  we  reached  Hamilton  County  we 
*^visited  Ma's  sister,  Aunt  Betty  Lay.  She 
and  her  husband,  Prank,  lived  about  a  mile 
from  the  place  Ma  and  Pap  traded  for.  It 
was  a  claim  someone  had  preempted  and 
left;  Pap  traded  a  twenty-five  dollar  pony 
for  the  claim  and  it  was  within  a  half  mile 
of  Wallace  Branch  which  was  a  spring-fed 
branch. 

There  were  no  improvements  on  the 
place,-  as  the  original  owner  had  only  put 
up  log  walls  for  a  sixteen  by  sixteen  foot 
room.  The  walls  were  still  standing  but  no 
roof  or  floor.  We  stayed  with  Aunt  Betty  and 
Uncle  Prank  while  Pap  and  the  boys  cut 
logs  and  hand  rived  the  shingles  for  the 
roof.  Riving  was  done  with  a  wooden  wedge 
which  was  flat  on  one  side  and  sloping  on 
the  other;  the  wedge  was  driven  into  the 
log,  hewed  the  proper  length,  and  the 
shingles  were  rived  off.  After  the  roof  was 
put  on,  Pap  built  a  puncheon  floor  and  we 
had  shutter  windows. 

This  was  our  new  home,  and  the  twelve 
of  us  lived  there  for  some  time  before  Pap 
and  the  boys  built  a  side  room.  There  was 
other  work  to  be  done.  Since  Pap  had 
bought  some  cows,  a  fence  had  to  be  built 
to  keep  them  in  but,  as  there  was  no  wire 
in  those  days,  the  fence  must  be  built  of 
natural  materials  near  at  hand. 

I  very  well  remember  the  rock  fence; 
since  Ma,  Pap,  and  all  ten  children  went  to 
the  field  to  build  it.  The  larger  rocks  were 
carried  and  stacked  in  two  lines  with  a 
space  between  the  lines  was  to  be  filled 
with  the  smaller  rocks,  and  that  was  the 
work  of  the  little  ones.  The  stones  too 
large  to  carry  were  dragged  up  by  the  oxen, 
Buck  and  Bright.  Sometimes  poles  were 
cut  and  used  for  fillers  in  the  wall,  but  it 


was  mostly  a  rock  fence.  Perhaps  a  part  of 
it  was  made  of  rails  but,  as  that  was  the 
work  of  Pap  and  the  older  boys,  I  do  not 
recall  it  as  well. 

Pap,  with  the  boys'  help,  hand-dug  a 
well  in  our  yard.  It  was  walled  up  with  rock 
and  the  water  was  very  cold.  Sometimes, 
during  the  hot  dry  summer,  the  well  went 
dry.  When  it  did  we  would  hitch  the  oxen 
or  the  horses  to  the  wagon  and  load  it  with 
the  water  barrels  and  haul  water  from 
Wallace  Branch.  This  water  we  would  pour 
into  the  well;  sometimes  we  would  haul  two 
or  three  days  until  the  well  had  sufficient 
water  in  it.  When  we  drew  the  water  out,  it 
would  be  nice  and  cool  for  use.  There  was 
also  a  small  spring-fed  branch  up  in  our 
field  that  furnished  some  water. 

I  remember  seeing  for  years  the  bank 
of  clay  that  had  been  dug  from  our  well  and 
thrown  to  one  side.  This  clay  bank  was  a 
store  of  material  that  we  children  used  to 
make  dishes  and  other  clay  figures.  Thisba 
was  our  sculptor;  she  made  cows,  hogs  , 
dogs,  horses  and  all  kinds  of  clay  figures. 
She  was  the  family  artist. 

When  we  first  lived  in  Hamilton  County, 
Ma  wove  the  cloth  for  most  of  our  clothes. 
She  had  a  spinning  wheel  and  carded  and 
spun  many  cuts  of  cotton  and  wool  thread. 
Nearly  every  family  had  a  few  sheep  for 
wool  and  mutton.  Ma  had  her  loom,  also, 
and  I  can  see  her  plainly  as  she  wove  her 
cloth.  She  would  press  the  foot-treadle  and 
throw  her  shuttle  back  and  forth;  she  was 
quite  proficient  at  it.  She  knit  all  the 
family  socks,  as  we  did  not  know  what  it 
would  be  like  to  buy  them  from  a  store. 
Ma  was  a  very  busy  wife  and  mother. 

There  were  certain  wild  plants  she 
gathered  for  dye,  I  know  she  gathered  night- 
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shade  and  milkweed  and  one  of  the  two 
yielded  a  purplish  dye.  Walnut  leaves  made 
brown  dye  and  the  root  of  the  agarita  shrub 
furnished  yellow.  There  were  other  plants 
and  bark  she  used  but  I  have  forgotten  what 
they  were.  Some  herbs  she  used  for  tea. 

Early  in  the  spring,  we  hunted  in  the 
fence  corners  and  woods  for  wild  dandelion 
greens;  we  usually  had  what  we  called 
winter  onions  in  our  garden  and  these  were 
mixed  with  the  dandelion  greens.  We  really 
enjoyed  their  spring  flavor;  we  also  gathered 
wild  onions  and  garlic.  I  have  seen  wild 
onions  as  large  as  a  pullet's  egg  and  we 
have  eaten  many  of  them.  Another  spring 
treat  was  wild  mustard  and  poke  greens. 
The  poke  plant  grew  large  and  rank,  but  the 
edible  greens  were  gathered  when  they  were 
young  and  tender. 

Personally  i  had  small  relish  for  poke 


greens,  but  we  ate  them.  We  also  picked 
lamb's  quarter  in  the  spring.  I  do  not  know 
where  that  weed  got  its  name,  unless  the 
odor  while  cooking  was  strong  and  rank 
like  the  smell  of  goat  or  mutton,  but  lamb's 
quarter  was  considered  very  good  eating  by 
our  fathers  and  mothers. 

In  the  earlysummer,  we  ate  the  mustang 
grapes  that  grew  in  the  woods.  They  were 
very  acid  and  our  lips  and  tongues  soon 
blistered  from  the  tart  juice;  in  fact,  our 
whole  mouth  would  be  sore,  but  we  ate 
numbers  of  them.  The  dewberries  that  grew 
there  were  not  very  good,  but  we  children 
hunted  then  .  We  picked  plums  to  preserve 
with  sugar,  as  they  were  not  very  good  to 
eat  fresh;  now  and  then  we  would  find  a  bush 
with  sweet  mellow  plums,  but  usually  they 
were  acrid  and  bitter. 


Chapter  Three  -  OUK  TEAMS 


/T/JE  HAD  TWC  beautiful  oxen  and  they 
•^were  usedtohaul  logs  and  rock  as  well 
as  other  work.  This  team  of  oxen  was  a 
matched  pair,  white  with  black  spots  on 
their  neck  and  shoulders  and  black  heads. 
Their  names  were  Buck  and  Bright. 

We  also  had  a  team  of  horses.  They 
were  both  large  horses,  but  one  was  a  bay 
and  one  a  sorrel.  They  were  called  Heck 
and  Pomp  .  .  .  probably  short  for  Hector 
and  Pompey. 

Sometime  during  my  childhood,  the 
old  bay  horse,  Heck,  came  in  with  blind- 
staggers.  I  suppose  it  was  caused  from 
eating  corn  with  smut  on  it.  We  children 
were  very  sorrowful  and  fixed  a  shade  or 
tent  over  him.  We  surely  hated  to  see  him 
die  and  stayed  with  him  every  minute, but  to 
no  avail  as  he  died  anyway. 

The  death  of  Heck  ruined  our  team 
but,  in  some  way,  Ma  got  hold  of  a  small 
bay  mare  and  called  her  Snooks.  I  do  not 
know  how  we  got  the  mare  but  we  all 
called  her  Ma's  mare.  It  was  quite  a  sight 
to  see  little  Spanish  Snooks  hitched  with 
big  sorrel  Pomp.  She  was  hard  put  to  keep 
up  with  him  and  had  to  work  fast.  They 


made  an  odd  team. 

As  there  was  very  little  cotton  raised 
in  Hamilton  County  then,  Pap  would  hitch 
the  horses  to  the  covered  wagon  and  we 
would  all  go  back  to  Tarrant  County  to  pick 
cotton.  We  had  relatives  there  on  both  sides 
of  the  family,  and  it  was  happy  time  visit¬ 
ing  as  well  as  a  working  time.  We  did  not 
always  stay  with  kinfolk;  as  we  had  our 
covered  wagon  and  a  tent  we  could  stay 
near  our  work. 

In  those  days,  the  gins  were  primitive 
and  the  cotton  had  to  be  very  clean  in 
order  to  gin  it.  toy  step-father  was  strict  and 
straight-forward  in  all  his  dealings,  and 
woe  to  the  child  who  picked  trashy  cotton. 

I  have  seen  him  go  around  the  pile  after  the 
sacks  were  emptied  to  look  them  over  and 
pick  out  all  burrs  and  stems. 

I  remember  one  time  we  were  picking 
cotton  for  someone,  and  Ma  and  Pap  were 
not  there.  The  man  in  charge  said  it  did 
not  matter  about  the  trash  so  my  step¬ 
brother,  Fayette,  just  grabbed  leaves, 
stems,  bolls,  trash  and  everything  to  cram 
in  his  sack.  He  was  at  the  smart-alecky 
little-boy  stage  and  I  do  not  know  how 
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many  pounds  of  trash  he  picked  that  day, 
but  that  was  one  day  Pap  never  knew  about. 

Ma  and  Pap  always  made  enough  on 
these  cotton  picking  trecks  to  pay  up  our 
grocery  account  and  buy  needed  supplies. 
We  also  bought  calico,  shoes  and  other 
necessary  items  for  the  family  of  twelve. 
Reckoned  at  present  day  standards,  it 
would  have  seemed  very  small  but,  to  us, 
then  it  seemed  like  a  pocket  full  of  money. 

On  these  trips  we  visited  my  Grand¬ 
father  Youngblood's  family.  I  yet  recall  one 
visit  there.  It  seems  that  they  had  a  good- 
sized  log  house  with  a  big  porch  across  the 
front;  Grandpa  had  two  grandsons  living 
with  them.  They  were  Lum  and  Will,  sons 
of  Newton  Youngblood,  who  was  dead  at 
that  time,  I  think.  I  remember  Grandpa 


sending  the  boys,  Lum  and  Will,  to  the  barn 
for  peanuts  for  us  children  and  they  brought 
the  vines  covered  with  large  peanuts. 

We  also  visited  my  stepfather's 
brother,  Thomas  Youngblood.  He  had  a 
little  son  who  talked  in  a  slow,  draggy 
voice  and  I  can  hear  him  as  he  followed 
his  father  around,  saying  “Pa-a-ap".  Of 
course  we  children  all  called  my  step¬ 
father  Pap,  but  it  did  not  sound  funny  as 
it  did  when  little  Joel  said  it.  Joe  would 
say,  “Pa-ap,  pa-ap",  and  Uncle  Thomas 
would  finally  say,  “What  do  you  want, 
Joe?" 

“I  want  you",  would  be  Joe's  answer. 
Uncle  Thomas  had  lost  his  first  wife  and 
had  married  a  widow  named  Hetty  Bates. 


Chapter  Four  -  OUR  WORK 


AP  AND  THE  BOYS  always  killed  a 
beef  every  winter  and  we  would  cut  the 
meat  in  strips  and  dry  it.  It  would  hang  in 
long  thin  rows  until  it  was  perfectly  dry 
then  it  was  stored  for  the  winter.  There 
were  two  or  three  hogs  to  butcher  for 
winter  curing.  The  fresh  pork  was  a  treat, 
as  well  as  the  sausage  and  salt  cured  meat. 
We  lived  very  sparingly,  though;  many 
nights  we  went  to  bed  with  only  milk  and 
mush  for  supper. 

People  were  what  one  called  self- 
supporting,  that  is  they  lived  on  what  they 
grew  at  home.  We  bought  sugar  and  coffee 
and,  when  we  first  moved  there,  some 
flour.  Later  we  started  raising  a  hard,  dry 
weather  wheat  called  the  Nicaragua  and 
then  we  had  our  flour  milled  as  well  as  our 
meal  and  grits.  I  remember  a  sack  we  called 
the  meal  sack,  and  we  kept  it  from  year  to 
year  to  carry  the  meal  home  from  the  mill. 
It  was  not  home-made  but  very  close  woven 
and  had  been  bought  at  the  store  for  that 
purpose.  It  was  called  a  seamless  sack  as 
it  had  been  woven  without  a  seam. 

The  main  crop  at  that  time  in  Hamilton 
County  was  corn  and  sorghum  cane.  There 
was  a  little  cotton  raised,  but  Pap  would 


not  plant  cotton  as  the  boys  would  have  to 
miss  school  to  chop  it.  Each  year  he  planted 
corn  and  stored  it  in  the  corn-cribs  for  the 
livestock  and  chickens.  He  took  corn  down 
to  Carter's  Mill  on  Cowhouse  Creek  and 
had  it  ground  into  meal  and  grits  for  our 
food.  We  also  made  lye  hominy  and  stored 
it  for  cold  winter  days. 

From  the  sorgum-cane  we  grew,  Pap 
always  pressed  a  barrel  of  molasses.  Pap 
had  built  a  press  and  the  cane  was  put  in 
it  then  one  of  the  horses  went  around  and 
around  in  a  circle  pulling  the  press  until 
the  juice  was  pressed  out.  Then  the  cane 
juice  would  be  boiled  down  thick  in  a  large 
iron  kettle  over  a  rock  furnace  he  and  the 
boys  had  built.  We  kept  the  barrel  of  sor¬ 
ghum-molasses  in  the  side  room  to  supple¬ 
ment  our  scanty  fare. 

Pap  was  very  careful  not  to  keep  the 
boys  out  of  school  to  help  plant  crops  in 
the  spring,  but  I  do  remember  we  children 
going  to  the  field  to  pull  suckers  off  the 
corn.  Pap  would  not  trust  us  with  a  hoe;  he 
was  afraid  we  would  chop  down  his  corn 
.  .  .  he  did  not  know  what  we  would  do. 

Cne  of  the  chores  assigned  to  the 
children  was  the  milking.  We  had  no  regular 
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milk  cows  as  people  do  now;  we  milked  the 
range  cows,  and  often  milked  four  or  five 
to  get  enough  milk  for  the  family.  Our 
arrangement  was  that  Thisba  and  Fayette 
did  the  milking  while  France  and  I  knocked 
off  the  calves.  We  would  get  in  the  cows 
and  turn  a  calf  in  to  its  mother;  as  soon 
as  the  calf  had  sucked  enough  to  start  the 
milk  to  giving  down,  Fayette  or  Thisba 
would  finish  milking  while  France  or  I 
would  knock  the  calf  away  with  a  stick. 
The  calves  soon  learned  to  stand  back 
after  being  hit  over  the  nose  a  few  times. 

I  think  Fayette  was  the  one  who 
started  tying  the  switch  of  the  cows*'  tails 
together.  He  would  tie  their  tails  together 
and  it  would  seem  very  funny  as  they 
would  pull  in  opposite  directions  until 
they  came  untied  and  then  go  on  out  to 
pasture.  One  day  Fayette  had  tied  old 
Spotted  Cherry  and  another  cow  together; 
when  they  came  to  the  gate,  they  did  not 
both  go  out  .  .  .  instead  one  went  down  the 
fence  on  the  inside  and  one  on  the  outside. 
Our  cow-pen  was  made  of  rock  like  the 
other  fences  and,  when  old  spotted  Cherry 
and  her  mate  got  pulling  against  the  rock 
fence,  something  had  to  give  and  it  was 
not  the  rock  fence.  It  was  Spotted  Cherry's 
tail  that  gave,  and  there  she  was  minus 
the  brush  of  her  tail.  Fayette  ran  after  the 
other  cow  and  caught  her,  so  he  could 
untie  the  switch  of  Spotted  Cherry's  tail 
and  hide  it;  which  he  did  very  carefully  in 
a  hole  in  the  rock  fence. 

He  said,  “Vid,  you  and  France,  don't 


you  tell  this.  Don't  you  tell  it,  for  if  you  do 
Ma  will  whip  me  sure.'' 

We  would  not  have  breathed  a  word  of 
it  for  anything;  we  were  as  deep  in  the  mire 
as  they  were  in  the  mud.  But,  for  some 
reason,  in  a  few  days  Ma  was  down  around 
the  cow  lot  and  saw  the  cow  with  her  tail 
pulled  off  and  questioned  Fayette. 

“Fayette,  what  happened  to  old 
Spotted  Cherry's  tail?" 

“I  don't  know,  Ma;  I  don't  know.  I 
'spect  Mr.  Orman's  dog  pulled  it  off." 

I  never  knew  if  Ma  suspected  what 
happened  or  not;  I  only  know  that  we  little 
ones  never  made  a  peep  about  itc 

There  was  much  to  be  done  to  help 
in  making  both  ends  meet  and  the  children 
had  their  part  to  do.  I  will  try  to  describe 
how  we  made  lye  from  ashes.  A  trough 
made  of  boards,  low  at  one  end,  was  built 
near  the  house.  The  hopper  that  held  the 
ashes  was  made  by  placing  some  boards  on 
forked  poles  above  the  trough  in  such  a 
manner  that,  when  full  of  ashes  and  kept 
wet  for  a  few  days,  the  liquid  lye  would 
drip  into  the  trough  and  run  down  to  the 
lower  end  where  a  wooden  bucket  was 
placed  to  catch  it.  The  lye  made  in  this 
way  was  not  nearly  as  strong  as  the  com¬ 
mercial  lye  of  today  but  served  our  pur¬ 
pose  nicely.  We  used  it  to  scrub  with  and 
put  in  the  water  in  the  pot  to  boil  the 
clothes  and  for  making  hominy  and  soft 
soap;  it  was  good  for  cleaning  black 
kettles  and  many  other  household  tasks. 


Chapter  Five  -  THE  ROCK  HOUSE 


ANY  FAMILIES  at  that  period  cooked 
over  camp-fires,  in  Dutch  ovens  and  in 
kettles  and  pots  hung  on  tripods  outside; 
some  cooked  in  their  fireplaces,  using  iron 
kettles  and  pots.  We  had  a  stove  and  I 
remember  it  well.  It  was  called  the  Charter 
Oak  and  had  a  beautiful  bunch  of  acorns 
and  oak  leaves  embossed  on  the  door. 

Pap  made  all  of  our  buckets  of  wood. 
He  used  oak  and  cedar  and  he  made  kegs 
and  barrels  also.  The  cedar  buckets  we 
used  for  water. 


After  we  had  lived  in  the  log  house  a 
few  years,  Pap  built  a  rock  house.  It 
happened  in  this  manner:  There  was  a  man 
staying  with  us  by  the  name  of  Hitchcock 
.  .  .  why  he  was  there  I  don't  know.  One 
day  he  said,  “Mr.  Youngblood,  if  you  want 
to  build  a  rock  house  I  will  help  you;  I 
know  how  to  build  one."  Therefore  he  and 
Pap  and  the  boys,  with  the  help  of  the 
oxen,  Buck  and  Bright,  in  drawing  up  the 
stone,  built  a  rock  house.  The  house  was  a 
sixteen  by  twenty  foot  room  with  a  stone 
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fireplace  and  chimney  in  the  east  end.  In 
this  chimney  above  the  fireplace  was  left 
a  hole  or  cupboard  for  the  old  Seth  Thomas 
clock  which  had  belonged  to  my  step¬ 
father's  mother. 

They  set  the  clock  within  this  niche 

And  there  it  tolled  the  passing  hour 

With  deep  sonorous  pitch. 

I  have  often  wondered  what  became  of 
the  old  clock  ...  it  would  be  a  museum 
piece  today.  It  was  carved  of  wood:  even 
the  works  were  wood,  the  pendulum  and 
the  two  weights  which  hung  down  on  each 
side  also  were  wood.  One  controlled  the 
time  and  one  the  striking  hour.  I  see  in  my 
mind's  eye  today  my  step-father  as  he 
wound  the  clock  as  regular  as  the  night 
came.  I  do  not  remember  seeing  the  clock 
after  we  left  Hamilton  County.  Many  things 
one  never  forgets,  such  as  Pap  winding 
the  old  clock. 

When  I  was  five  or  six  years  old,  I  had 
a  pet  cat  that  I  remember  well.  I  was  very 
fond  of  him.  He  was  about  half  grown  and  I 
thought  he  was  the  prettiest  yellow  kitten 
I  had  ever  seen,  but  I  hadn't  found  a  name 
for  him.  One  day  Ma  and  I  were  walking 
across  the  woods  to  Aunt  Betty's  and  the 
kitten  followed.  He  would  run  ahead  of  us 
and  hide  behind  a  rock  or  a  little  bush  then, 
when  we  came  abreast  of  him,  he  would 
dodge  and  runaway.  I  said,  “Ma,  I  know 
what  I  will  call  him;  I  will  call  him  Dodge." 
Dodge  meant  everything  to  me. 

Brother  Jim  had  captured  a  squirrel 


in  the  woods  and  made  a  pet  of  it.  This 
story  about  the  squirrel  ties  in  with  the 
rock  house  for,  in  fitting  the  stones  for  the 
walls,  many  of  them  had  to  be  chipped 
and  the  yard  was  strewn  with  many  small 
sharp  rocks.  Brother  Jim  had  taken  his 
squirrel  out  in  the  yard  and  had  tied  him 
with  a  small  chain  .  .  .  and  that  was  too 
bad  for,  as  soon  as  the  cat  spied  him,  he 
tried  to  catch  him.  Jim  saw  the  cat  and 
picked  up  and  threw  one  of  the  little  sharp 
rocks  at  Dodge.  His  aim  was  perfect:  .  .  . 
the  stone  hit  the  cat  on  the  head  and 
toppled  him  over  like  dead,  I  saw  the  great 
gash  in  my  pet's  head  and  the  blood  flowing 
out,  and  my  howls  of  anguish  brought  quick 
retribution.  Pap  heard  me  squall  and  came 
out;  he  saw  the  cat  lying  there  like  dead 
and  acted  instantly.  He  picked  up  the 
squirrel  by  its  tail  and  hind  legs  and 
knocked  its  brains  out  on  a  tree  trunk. 

Jim  was  quite  upset,  but  I  did  not  feel 
very  sorry  for  him  until  a  little  later  my 
cat  .  »  .  blessed  with  nine  lives  .  .  .  came 
to  life  again.  I  gathered  him  up  in  my  arms, 
as  he  was  weak  and  wobbly,  and  carried 
him  into  the  house.  I  made  a  bed  for  him 
and  nursed  him  very  carefully  until  he  was 
well. 

We  felt  grand  when  we  moved  into  the 
rock  house,  as  it  had  pine  floors  and 
glass  windows.  We  used  the  old  log  house 
for  our  kitchen  and  the  boys  slept  in  the 
side  room. 


Chapter  Six  -  CHILDREN  AT  HOME 


T  THAT  PERIOD,  people  of  our  neigh¬ 
borhood  had  a  name  for  a  certain  mode 
of  travel  that  I  have  not  heard  used  for 
years.  If  a  friend  or  traveler  stopped  by 
and  someone  asked  how  he  came,  the 
answer,  if  he  had  walked,  usually  was 
that  he  rode  Shank's  mare. 

I  suppose  the  steeds  of  our  childhood 
were  Shank's  mares,  as  one  of  our  pastimes 
was  stick-horse  riding.  We  would  pull  up 
the  tall  rag-weeds  and  strip  off  all  of  the 


leaves  except  a  few  at  the  end,  which  were 
the  horse's  tail.  We  spent  many  hours 
and  rode  many  miles  on  these  ragweed 
ponies. 

We  had  few  store  toys  during  our 
childhood  but,  on  looking  back,  I  do  not 
think  that  we  suffered  for  entertainment  or 
occupation.  We  made  horns  and  whistles 
from  the  leaf  stems  of  squash  and  pumpkins. 
The  tone  of  these  whistles  covered  a 
wide  range  of  sound  and  we  had  many 
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hilarious  times  with  them. 

I  remember  something  that  we  did  that 
we  thought  was  forbidden.  Sometimes  Ma 
and  Pap  would  go  to  church  and  leave  some 
of  us  children  at  home.  We  were  still  living 
in  the  log-house,  but  Pap  and  the  boys 
had  built  on  a  side-room.  While  Ma  and 
Pap  were  gone,  we  would  climb  the  rock 
chimney  to  the  roof  and  then  get  down  on 
the  roof  of  the  side-room.  Then  the  boys 
would  tie  strings  to  grains  of  corn  and  fish 
for  chickens  on  the  ground.  When  a  hungry 
chicken  would  swallow  the  corn  the  fisher¬ 
man  would  pull  it  up  until  he  pulled  the 
the  corn  out  of  the  chicken's  craw.  A 
chicken  is  not  very  smart:  the  same  pro¬ 
cedure  would  be  gone  through  again  and 
again  and  the  chickens  never  seemed  to 
get  wise  to  the  trick. 

We  all  knew  that  we  should  not  be  up 
on  the  roof  baiting  the  chickens,  and  one 
of  us  was  always  posted  high  on  the  roof 
to  watch  the  road  to  church.  The  road  came 
over  a  little  hill  just  before  it  got  to  our 
house  and,  as  soon  as  the  watchman  saw 
them  coming,  we  quickly  jumped  down.  I 
heard  Ma  say,  years  later,  that  she  had 
seen  us  many  a  time. 

We  did  not  put  much  over  on  Ma;  in 
fact,  I  really  believe  she  was  a  few  tricks 
up  on  us.  On  one  occasion  a  teacher  and 
his  wife  were  staying  at  our  house.  Their 
name  was  Bell.  And  one  evening  .  .  .  soon 
after  dusk  when  we  were  all  out  somewhere 
playing  .  .  .  Mrs.  Bell  called  us  in.  We 
came  reluctantly  from  our  play  and  were 
surprised  and  also  frightened  to  see  an  old 
negro  sitting  there  in  the  room.  He  had  an 
old  hat  pulled  well  down  on  his  head  and 
was  dressed  in  ragged  clothes.  He  at  once 
began  asking  Mrs.  Bell  about  our  conduct. 

“Mrs.  Bell,  has  dese  chillens  been 
good?" 

“Yes,  I  think  pretty  good,"  said 
Mrs.  Bell. 

“Dat  little  boy  ober  dar,  do  him  git  the 
cows  for  his  pappy?" 

“I  am  sure  he  does,"  answered  Mrs. 

Bell. 

“And  do  dese  little  gals  wash  de 
dishes  and  brush  de  flooh  foh  dey  mammy?" 

Mrs.  Bell  said  sjie  was  sure  we  were 


very  good  children. 

Then  the  old  darky  said,  “Well,  I  guess 
I  jes'  hobble  on  down  de  road.  You  tell  me 
iffen  dese  heah  chillens  ack  mean." 

We  children  never  saw  the  old  negro 
again,  but  I  am  sure  that  for  many  days  we 
paid  more  attention  to  our  tasks.  How 
scared  we  were  as,  with  awestruck  fright¬ 
ened  faces,  we  watched  him  hobble  off 
down  the  road  toward  Curry's.  There  she 
played  her  pranks  on  them,  for  of  course  it 
was  Ma  dressed  in  men's  old  clothes  and 
blacked  like  a  negro.  At  Curry's,  she 
changed  clothes  and  washed  off  the  black. 

Churning  was  a  part  of  the  children's 
work.  Pap  had  made  a  tall  wooden  churn 
with  a  wooden  dasher  and  lid,  and  Ma  would 
put  the  cream  in  the  churn  then  set  it  out  in 
the  yard,  so  that  the  cream  would  not 
spatter  on  the  kitchen  floor,  and  put  one  of 
us  to  churning.  The  wonder  is  that  we  ever 
got  butter  and,  also  a  wonder,  that  it  would 
be  any  good  when  it  came  finally. 

I  remember  standing  by  the  chum  and 
churning  sedately  for  a  few  minutes,  by 
whic  time  I  would  get  tired.  Then  I  would 
grab  ohe  dasher  in  both  hands  and  chum 
frantically  for  a  few  seconds;  then  I  would 
be  getting  really  tired,  so  I  would  yell  for 
Cornelia. 

“Corch,  Corch,  it’s  your  time  to  chum 
.  .  .  Corch,  Corch,  hey  you,  Corch."  After 
a  short  wait,  “Ma,  Ma,  made  Corch  come 
churn." 

Ma  would  make  Cornelia  chum  and  the 
same  thing  happened  when  her  few  minutes 
were  up.  Then  we  would  try  a  new  plan. 
Each  would  churn  while  five  hundred  was 
counted;  that  is,  we  were  supposed  to  make 
a  stroke  with  the  dasher  on  every  count  up 
to  five  hundred.  In  reality  we  jumped  ex¬ 
citedly  around  the  chum  counting  as  fast 
as  we  could,  and  perhaps  hitting  with  the 
dasher  one  stroke  to  ten  counts,  but  even¬ 
tually  we  got  the  butter.  Ma  must  have  had 
the  patience  of  Job. 

One  childhood  chore  was  running  to 
the  neighbors  for  a  coal  of  fire.  People 
usually  banked  or  blanketed  their  coals 
with  ashes  the  night  before  in  order  to  have 
live  coals  the  next  morning.  But  if  some¬ 
thing  happened  and  the  fire  went  out,  then 
one  of  the  children  would  be  sent  hurrying 
to  the  neighbors  to  borrow  a  coal  of  fire. 
We  used  to  go  to  Curry's  and  sometimes 
to  Lillard's  who  lived  on  the  side  opposite 
Curry's. 
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There  were  no  matches  then,  and  some¬ 
times  we  would  use  gunpowder  to  get  a 
flame.  It  was  done  in  this  way:  one  would 
put  some  cedar  bark  on  the  lid  of  a  Dutch 
oven  or  an  iron  shovel;  on  the  cedar  bark 
would  be  placed  a  wad  of  cotton  or  old 
cotton  waste,  and  then  just  a  little  gun¬ 
powder  would  be  poured  from  the  pbwder 

horn  on  the  cotton.  After  these  preparations 
were  made,  the  fire-builder  would  hit  the 
lid  or  shovel  with  a  piece  of  steel.  We 
often  used  an  old  iron  spoon  or  a  steel 
knife  and,  by  hitting  these  two  pieces  of 
metal  together,  sparks  would  fly  and  ignite 
the  gunpowder,  the  cotton  and  the  cedar 
bark  and  thus  we  had  the  beginnings  of  a 
fire.  Fire  was  a  very  important  thing  to  the 
pioneer. 

That  was  a  long  way  from  our  present- 
day  methods  and  it  also  presented  hazards. 
My  sister,  Molly,  burned  her  face  once; 
she  either  used  too  much  gunpowder,  or 
was  down  too  close  over  it  when  the  flash 
came. 

We  also  used  what  we  called  spills  to 
light  our  lights.  These  spills  were  tight 
rolls  or  twists  of  paper  (Poor  Richard’s  Al¬ 
manac)  which  we  lit  at  the  fire.  Our  lights 
were  a  sort  of  tallow  light  or  grease  saucer 
with  a  roll  of  flannel  for  the  wick  and  we 
would  lay  a  small  stone  on  the  wick  to 
keep  it  in  place.  Later  we  had  small  brass 
coal-oil  lamps  with  no  chimneys.  These 
lamps  would  hold  about  a  pint  of  oil  and 
they  had  a  small  knob-like  handle  to  carry 
them  by;  they  had  a  round  wick  and  a  little 
cap  fastened  to  the  lamp  with  a  chain  cov¬ 
ered  the  wick  after  the  light  was  put  out. 
The  purpose  of  this  little  cap  was  to  keep 
the  wick  clean. 

Saturday  was  scrubbing  day  and  we 
scrubbed  everything  in  the  house  until  it 


was  snow-white.  After  we  finished  clean¬ 
ing  the  house  we  cleaned  the  yard.  To 
clean  the  yard  was  a  task  also,  for  we 
swept  it  and  carried  off  every  loose  bit  of 
trash,  even  the  loose  dirt.  All  this  was 
carried  out  away  from  the  house  and  yard. 
It  is  a  wonder  we  had  any  ground  left  for 
the  house  to  sit  on. 

We  did  not  have  much  furniture.  In  the 
kitchen  was  the  stove,  the  cupboard,  the 
table  and  chairs.  We  must  not  have  had 
very  many  chairs,  either,  as  I  remember 
standing  to  eat  many  times  when  I  was 
small.  We  had  our  beds  in  our  living  room 
and  the  trunks  for  our  clothing.  There  was 
a  bench  or  two  and  a  few  chairs,  but  we 
used  the  trunks  for  seats.  Nearly  every 
member  of  the  family  had  a  trunk  for  his 
clothing  and  personal  effects. 

It  must  have  been  in  the  year  1883 
that  we  moved  from  Hamilton  County,  as  I 
was  between  the  age  of  thirteen  and  four¬ 
teen.  I  suppose  I  was  nervous  and  eager 
to  go,  as  I  packed  my  trunk  long  before  we 
were  all  ready  and  set  it  out  in  the  yard  to 
await  loading  into  the  wagon  for  the  trip.  I 
am  sure  I  was  *  ’champing  on  the  bit,”  as 
the  saying  goes,  for  the  trunk  sat  in  the 
hot  sun  for  a  considerable  time. 

In  the  early  eighties,  wax  dolls  were 
new  and  every  little  girl  yearned  for  one. 
My  step-brother  Fayette  bought  me  one  and 
thus  fulfilled  for  me  my  great  desire.  I  was 
very  happy  with  this  possession  and  I 
thought  her  the  most  beautiful  doll  in  the 
world.  I  packed  her  very  carefully  for  the 
move  and  placed  her  in  the  shallow  tray  of 
the  before  mentioned  trunk.  Well,  the  hot 
sun  was  too  much  for  her.  When  I  took  her 
out  the  lovely  pink  color  in  her  cheeks  had 
melted  and  run  together  until  she  looked 
like  a  red  Indian  doll. 


Chapter  Seven  -  MA  NURSES  THE  SICK 


Y  MOTHER  tell  sin  her  story  about  the 
fame  her  grandmother  (Sprouls  Carr),  at¬ 
tained  from  her  nursing  of  the  sick.  As 
the  years  were  added  to  Ma’s  life,  she  had 
grown  through  experience  and  the  prompt¬ 
ings  of  her  kind  heart  into  a  very  good 
practical  nurse  and  midwife.  In  time  of 
sickness,  people  would  come  many  miles 
for  “Mrs.  Youngblood”  and  she  would  never 
refuse  to  go  and  help  with  the  ill,  the  in¬ 
jured,  or  try  to  comfort  the  bereaved.  Many 
days  and  hours  of  her  life  were  spent  car¬ 


ing  for  the  sick  and  bringing  new  babies 
into  the  world,  as  well  as  in  dressing  the 
dead  and  giving  what  solace  she  could  to 
the  grieving. 

There  was  a  tall  plant  which  Ma  called 
the  red-root  or  blood-weed  that  looked  some¬ 
thing  like  the  iron-weed  and  as  she  knew 
something  about  the  curative  properties  of 
wild  plants  and  herbs  she  used  it  as  med¬ 
icine.  The  root  of  this  plant  when  boiled 
gave  Ma  a  tea  which  she  used  to  check 

diarrhea.  She  also  used  the  tea  from  the 

• 
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boiled  root  of  another  plant,  which  we 
called  balmonia,  as  a  cathartic.  The  senna 
shrub  also  made  a  tea,  and  the  hoarhound 
made  a  tea  to  be  used  for  a  cold  as  well 
as  a  flavoring  for  candies  or  syrup  to  use 
for  a  sore  throat.  There  were  wild  mints  and 
sages  and  other  herbs  that  I  have  forgotten. 
Many  of  the  early  remedies  were  made  from 
the  wild  plants. 

Our  nearest  neighbor,  Newt  Curry,  had 
a  married  daughter...  a  Mrs.  Beakly.  I  re¬ 
member  Ma  caring  for  her  through  a  long 
serious  illness.  Then,  in  a  later  time,  Ma 
delivered  her  of  twins.  These  people  were 
our  close  friends,  but  Ma  never  refused 
anyone  in  need,  and  her  services  were  in 
much  demand  as  doctors  were  scarce  and 
far  to  get.  Since  the  need  was  great  Ma 
filled  it  to  the  best  of  her  ability  and 
strength. 

A  thing  that  seems  strange  now  .  .  . 
when  practically  everything,  even  the  simp¬ 
lest  act  of  kindness,  has  a  monetary  value 
.  .  .  was  the  fact  that  her  services  were 
free.  They  were  merely  the  outpourings  of 
her  kind  heart. 

When  I  was  about  ten  and  Cornelia  was 
eleven  and  a  half,  the  other  girls  had  mar¬ 
ried  and  moved  to  their  own  homes  and  we 
were  the  only  girls  left  at  home.  One  wash 
day  Ma  took  us  to  the  wash  place  and 
showed  us  how  to  wash  the  clothes  and, 
after  that  it  was  our  work  to  do  the  family 
wash.  We  drew  the  water  and  filled  the  pot 
and  tubs;  we  built  the  fire  around  the  pot 
and  heated  the  water,  and  then  we  rubbed 
and  boiled  and  rinsed  the  clothes  as  well 
as  many  an  older  woman  would  have  done. 

Once  when  I  was  starching  the  clothes 
to  be  ironed,  I  asked  Ma  if  I  should  starch 
the  whole  garment,  tail  and  all,  or  just  the 
collar  and  cuffs  of  the  shirt. 

She  cast  a  mischievous  glance  at  Pap 
before  she  said,  “Oh,  no,  don’t  starch  the 
tail;  that  might  make  the  old  fellow  proud.” 

Pap,  who  was  sitting  near,  gave  her  a 
reproving  look  and  said,  “Rachel,  you 
ought  to  be  ashamed.” 

I  had  no  idea  why  he  shamed  her,  but 


many  years  later  I  understood  her  sly  humor. 

Soon  after  we  moved  to  Hamilton 
County,  I  must  have  witnessed  the  tragic 
aftermath  of  death  for  the  first  time.  There 
was  a  large  family  living  about  a  half  mile 
from  us  on  Wallace  Branch...  the  Newton 
(Newt)  Curry  family. .  .and  we  became  good 
friends  as  there  were  children  for  us  to 
play  with.  At  this  time  they  lost  a  son,  a 
lad  near  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  their  grief 
was  sore  and  unrestrained.  They  could  not 
become  reconciled  and  left  the  house  and 
went  to  the  creek  and  woods  with  their 
grief.  The  house  seemed  to  hold  horror  for 
them  and  they  could  not  stay  in  it.  I  still 
have  a  vivid  memory  of  their  tragedy;  it 
seemed  an  awful  thing  to  me. 

We  were  associated  with  the  Curry 
children  for  many  years,  in  the  homes  and 
in  i,he  school.  Before  we  left  Hamilton 
County,  my  oldest  sister,  Molly,  and  Elihu 
Curry  were  married.  He  was  Newt  Curry’s 
son. 

On  one  occasion  my  mother,  who  was 
very  fun-loving,  played  a  trick  on  the 
Currys.  Ma  could  take  a  broom  and  a  pil¬ 
low  case  or  a  sheet  and  make  a  remarkably 
good  imitation  of  a  white  horsehead.  One 
evening  she  fashioned  the  horsehead  and, 
as  f  oon  as  the  sun  went  down  and  dusk 
began  to  fall,  she  walked  down  to  the  Curry 
home  and  knocked  at  the  front  door. 

Mrs.  Curry’s  mother,  Grandma  Kirkpat¬ 
rick  lived  with  them  and,  when  she  heard 
Ma  knock,  she  told  Mary,  her  little  grand¬ 
daughter  to  open  the  door.  Mary  opened  the 
door  and  Ma,  who  was  standing  back  to  one 
side,  stuck  the  horsehead  in  the  doorway. 

Grandma  Kirkpatrick  said,  “Lord  ha’ 
mercy,  Tump,  (Mary)  what  is  that?” 

At  that,  Ma  could  not  restrain  a  chuck¬ 
le  and  the  old  grandma  said,  “That’s  Mrs. 
YoungbloodIThat’s  Mrs.  Youngblood!  I  just 
know  that’s  Mrs.  Youngblood!” 

And  how  right  she  was.  Ma  delighted 
on  playing  pranks  on  people  and  could  get 
as  much  fun  out  of  a  joke  on  someone  as 
anyone  I  ever  saw.  She  loved  fun. 
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Chapter  Eight  -  FRIENDS  AND  BABIES 


N  THE  STORY  my  mother  wrote,  she 
tells  of  a  severe  sick  spell  I  had  when  I 
was  fourteen  or  fifteen  months  old.  At  that 
time  she  and  we  five  small  children  were 
living  with  Grandma  and  Grandpa  Sprouls, 
Ma’s  father  and  mother.  They  had  small 
children  also,  and  one  was  my  Uncle  Henry, 
not  too  much  older  than  I.  Ma  said  that  I  was 
sick  for  such  a  long  time  that,  even  after  I 
seemed  to  be  getting  better,  I  was  only  skin 
and  bone.  Friends  and  relatives  would  look 
at  me  and  say,  ‘‘Poor  little  skeleton,  poor 
little  skeleton.” 

My  uncle  Henry  got  the  word  confused 
with  another  commonly  heard  and  would  look 
at  me,  shake  his  head  and  say,  ‘‘Poor  lit¬ 
tle  skillet,  poor  little  skillet.” 

It  is  a  wonder  I  did  not  go  through  life 
as  ‘‘Skillet.” 

When  I  think  about  myself  as  a  young¬ 
ster,  I  wonder  if  I  may  have  been  frail  or 
ailing  or  Derhaps  just  child-lazy.  Maybe  I 
was  puny,  for  the  whole  family  babied  me. 
I  recall  that  when  I  was  quite  small  Pap 
promised  me  a  doll  if  I  would  work  hard  and 
pick  cotton ...  a  doll  that  would  make  a 
vulgar  sound  when  squeezed. 

I  never  got  that  special  doll,  but  I  did 
have  a  wonderful  china  doll  named  Angie. 
I  always  had  a  playhouse ...  I  remember  the 
rock  playhouse  built  in  the  corner  of  the 
yard  under  a  big  oak  tree.  It  had  two  rooms 
and  it  was  my  daily  habit  to  go  out  and  put 
my  dolls  to  bed  in  the  evening.  My  brother 
France  and  I  would  strip  the  cows  after  the 
milking  was  done.  I  could  churn  these  rich 
strippings  in  a  little  churn  made  from  a 
cove  oyster  can  and  get  tiny  pats  of  butter 
for  the  playhouse  meals.  I  know  now  that 
my  family  was  wonderfully  good  to  me,  al¬ 
though  I  did  not  realize  it  then. 

When  I  was  still  a  small  child,  my 
step-sister  Belle  and  Billie  Hallmark  were 
married  and  they  lived  three  miles  away. 
Their  first  baby  was  named  Benona  Flo, 
and  we  thought  Flo  was  a  darling  little 
girl.  I  would  go  to  see  them  and  have  a 
wonderful  time  but,  when  night  came,  I 
was  homesick.  Then  Billie  would  take  me 
on  his  lap  and  tell  stories  and  sing  until  I 
was  sleepy  enough  for  bed. 

Once  after  I  had  been  visiting,  I  came 
home  to  a  surprise.  My  china  doll,  Angie, 
had  a  small  rag  baby  and  there  was  an  old 
rag  doll  grandmother  to  be  its  nurse.  The 
old  granny  doll  had  been  made  with  a  pro¬ 
file  face . . .  her  nose  and  other  features 
had  been  cut  and  sewed  to  shape  her  face. 


She  was  dressed  like  a  regular  old  granny 
in  sprigged  muslin  and  calico  bonnet. 

Later  Belle  and  Billie  had  a  little 
girl,  Lizzie.  Ma  had  gone  up  to  help  during 
the  delivery,  but  a  Mrs.  McAllester  was  the 
midwife.  A  day  or  so  after  the  child  was 
born,  someone  took  me  to  see  it  and  I  said, 
‘‘Ma,  where  did  Belle  get  that  baby?” 

‘‘Mrs.  McAllester  brought  her,”  said 
Ma  with  a  smile. 

That  was  followed  by  other  questions 
and  finally  they  told  me  that  Mrs.  McAllester 
brought  her  in  an  old  valise  or  satchel  that 
was  sitting  there  in  the  room.  The  image 
of  the  old  satchel  is  plain  in  my  mind  to¬ 
day  and  another  memory  of  that  day, 
picture  plain,  is  little  Flo  as  she  happily 
rode  on  an  old  sidesaddle  that  was  lying 
on  something  or  other  there  in  the  room. 

Flo  was  not  with  us  long;  Billie  took 
his  family  to  Cooke  County  to  visit  a 
sister  who  lived  there  and,  before  they 
came  back,  Flo  sickened  and  died.  Nona, 
the  next  baby,  was  born  after  they  returned. 
I  speak  of  these  babies  in  detail  as  they 
were  the  first  infants  of  my  childhood  and 
were  very  dear  to  me.  There  are  three 
children  ofthe  Billie  Hallmark  family  living 
today:  Lizzie,  Bertha  and  Jessie. 

I  think  my  knowledge  of  babies  re¬ 
mained  at  the  Mrs.  McAllester  valise  stage 
until  I  was  about  thirteen  years  old  and 
then  a  young  friend,  Melie  Curry,  told  me 
women  had  babies.  I  had  not  been  told  the 
story  of  the  flowers,  the  bees  and  the  birds 
as  are  the  children  on  today. 

The  three  Curry  girls  near  our  age 
were  Ella,  Emma  and  Parmelia  (perhap  s 
Pamela)  whom  we  called  Melie.  Melie  was 
a  little  older  than  I  but  we  were  playmates. 
When  we  played  together,  she  always  was 
the  boy  ...  my  beau  .  .  .  and  I,  the  girl. 
Children  did  not  have  the  candy  and  sweets 
they  have  now.  Occasionally  someone  would 
bring  back  a  little  bag  of  gum-drops  when 
they  went  to  Jonesboro.  Now,  in  our  playing 
we  amused  ourselves  with  make-believe: 
When  Melie  came  to  see  me  she  brought 
make-believe  candy. 

Melieys  candy  was  very  realistic  in 
shape  and  size.  It  would  have  the  shape 
and  size  and,  very  often,  the  feel  of  real 
gum-drops  but  it  would  not  have  the  proper 
flavor  or  aroma.  Sometimes  I  was  almost 
fooled,  but  I  donyt  remember  going  so  far 
as  to  taste  Melieys  candy.  Once  in  the 
spring  she  put  some  very  natural  feeling 
gumdrops  in  my  hand.  When  I  got  where  it 
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was  light  enough  for  inspection,  I  dis¬ 
covered  they  were  dry  droppings  from  the 
cotton-tail  rabbits  that  ran  wild  there.  And 
in  the  winter  during  hog  killing  time  I  would 
unwrap  tiny  bits  of  raw  sausage.  Melie  and 
I  had  great  fun  playing  together. 

Since  we  lived  so  near  the  Curry 
family,  we  spent  many  nights  there  .  .  . 
nights  when  Pap  and  Ma  had  to  be  away  for 
some  reason.  The  Curry  children  also 
visited  us  but,  as  Grandma  Kirkpatrick 
lived  with  them,  they  were  less  often  alone. 

Cne  night,  we  girls  were  at  the  Curry's 
and  Ella  and  Thisba  made  a  dummy.  They 
took  some  pillows,  a  pair  of  pants  and  an 
old  shirt  and  a  hat  and,  in  short  order,  they 
had  a  man  complete  with  a  clearly  drawn 
charcoal  face.  They  put  this  figure  to  bed 
in  the  room  where  the  grown-up  boys  slept. 
When  they  had  everything  arranged,  they 
sent  one  of  the  little  ones  up  to  tell  Ma 
that  Willie  Curry  had  come  home  sick,  and 
would  she  come  see  what  was  the  matter 


with  him? 

Soon  she  came  and  the  girls  had  a  big 
laugh  when  she  went  in  the  room  to  see  how 
the  “sick  boy"  was.  Later,  when  Willie 
really  came  home  the  girls  said.  “Willie, 
you  will  have  to  sleep  in  there  with  Cousin 
John;  he  just  got  back  from  Tennessee  and 
is  all  tired  out  and  went  to  bed." 

Well,  Willie  did  not  much  like  the  idea 
of  crawling  in  bed  with  Cousin  John  and  he 
sat  by  the  fire  and  whistled  and  sang,  and 
whistled  and  sang,  until  Ella  and  Thisba 
wondered  if  he  would  ever  get  in  bed  with 
Cousin  John.  At  last  he  could  stand  it  no 
longer  and  he  went'  in  to  go  to  bed.  Then 
they  heard  him  say,  “Hey!  he  went  to  bed 
with  his  hat  on." 

Then  the  girls  had  the  laugh  on  him. 
They  played  the  same  trick  on  Elihu  Curry 
when  he  came  in  a  little  later  in  the  evening. 
We  had  to  make  our  own  entertainment  as 
we  grew  up. 
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Chapter  Nine  —  OUR  SCHOOLS 


<yHE  FIRST  SCHOOL  that  I  went  to  was 
/  about  a  mile  from  where  we  lived  and  the 
schoolhouse  was  made  of  logs  with  a  rock 
chimney  and  fireplace  in  the  north  end  of 
the  room.  It  had  a  puncheon  floor  ...  a 
puncheon  floor  is  made  of  lengthwise  split 
logs  laid  with  the  flat  side  up  and  the 
rounded  bark  side  on  the  ground  .  .  .  and 
was  known  as  the  Evergreen  School. 

In  this  schoolhouse  were  held  church 
services,  Sunday  School,  camp  meetings, 
hymn  singings,  and  any  other  neighborhood 
gathering.  Later  an  arbor  was  built  on  the 
east  side  of  the  building  to  be  used  during 
the  summer  camp  meetings.  These  camp 
meetings  were  annual  affairs  and  people 
came  from  miles  around  in  wagons  and 
buggies.  They  would  bring  tents  and 
wagon-sheets  and  stay  days  and  even  whole 
weeks.  There  were  thickets  along  the  little 
running  branch  near  the  schoolhouse,  and 
the  men  would  cut  poles  or  pickets  and 
build  stalls  or  booths  (old  Bible)  and  each 
family  would  use  one  of  them  for  cooking 
and  dressing  .  .  .  thus  insuring  a  small 
amount  of  privacy.  I  remember  these  booths 
well,  as  we  small  girls  used  them  for  play¬ 
houses  during  the  school  months.  Playing 
house  was  one  of  our  great  pleasures. 

Our  schools  were  all  subscription 


schools;  that  is,  each  family  who  had 
children  of  school  age  would  promise  or 
subscribe  the  amount  they  felt  able  to  pay 
on  the  teacher's  salary.  The  salary,  or 
wages  as  the  pay  was  called, was  very  low. 
The  first  year  that  I  went  to  school,  the 
teacher  was  a  young  man  named  Ralph 
Edgar.  He  came  on  horseback,  as  he  lived 
about  three  miles  southwest  of  the  school 
with  an  old  maid  sister,  and  Pap  ploughed 
the  teacher's  field  with  his  team  as  pay 
for  our  tuition. 

Children  rarely  started  to  school 
before  the  age  of  seven  or  eight,  usually 
eight;  they  were  considered  too  young  to  go 
sooner.  School  lasted  from  six  weeks  to 
three  or  four  months  in  the  spring  and 
summer  while  the  weather  was  good. 

Ralph  Edgar  taught  for  several  years 
and  was  strict  and  good  at  discipline,  but 
eventually  was  superceded  by  Frank  St. 
John.  He  was  rather  lax  and  did  not  require 
order,  and  we  children  did  many  small 
mischievous  and  malicious  things  to 
torment  and  keep  him  aggravated.  Children 
then  were  like  children  now:  good  only 
when  they  thought  they  had  to  be. 

A  bright  thread  that  ran  through  the 
warp  and  woof  of  our  existence  was  the 
closing-of-school  exhibition.  The  teachers 
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and  children  worked  hard  getting  ready  for 
the  occasion;  every  child,  no  matter  how 
shy  or  dumb,  had  a  part  in  the  exercises. 
There  were  songs,  dialogues,  short  plays, 
recitations  or  speeches  and  sometimes 
spelling  matches.  For  days  we  studied  and 
drilled  on  our  parts  and  all  the  parents 
came,  when  the  day  finally  rolled  arbund, 
as  well  as  the  few  in  the  community  who 
had  no  personal  interest  in  the  school. 
So  the  house  was  full. 

My  first  recitation  was: 

"THE  LARK 

The  lark  is  up  to  meet  the  sun 
The  bee  is  on  the  wing, 

The  ant  its  labor  has  begun, 

The  woods  with  music  ring. 

Shall  bees  and  birds  and  ants  be  wise 
While  I  my  moments  waste? 

Oh!  let  me  with  the  morning  rise 
And  to  my  duties  haste. yy 
I  said  it  with  pride  and  remember  it  well, 
even  to  its  exact  location  on  the  page  of 
the  book  and  the  picture  of  the  lark  by  it. 

My  step-brother,  France,  had  a  dif¬ 
ferent  sort  of  a  recitation.  He  may  have 
been  a  visitor  in  the  school,  for  I  know  he 
was  small  when  he  said  this  one: 

“MAN'S  LIFE  IS  SHORT 
Wish  I  was  the  president  of 

the  United  States  — 

Iyd  lick  bread  and  ylasses  and  swing  upon 

the  gate. 

Manys  life  is  short  and  full  of  woes, 

He  cuts  up  a  few  capers  and  down  he  goes/ 
Down  he  fell  flat  on  the  floor  w*hen  he 
finished  saying  it. 

Much  of  our  pleasure  in  school  came 
from  the  games  we  played  at  recess  and  the 
dinner  period.  As  we  all  came  some  dis¬ 
tance  and  carried  our  dinner  with  us,  we 
had  time  to  play  if  we  ate  hurriedly  and, 
as  we  usually  had  a  cold  biscuit  with  salt 
pork  and  onion,  it  did  not  take  very  long 
to  eat. 

The  boys  played  town  ball,  which 
was  something  like  baseball;  the  field  was 
called  ‘town/  The  girls  sometimes  played 
cat-ball  which  was  played  with  two 
pitchers  and  two  batters.  The  small  girls 
also  had  their  playhouses. 

There  were  other  games  such  as 
Chickie .  Muh  Crany  Crow,  which  started 
with  the  one  who  was  “ityy  being  an  old 
witch  who  stood  at  her  base  stirring  her 
make-believe  fire.  The  leader  of  the  group 
of  children,  or  the  old  hen  with  her  flock 
of  chickens,  would  come  up  to  a  spot  near 
the  old  witch  and,  with  her  flock  behind 
her,  would  chant: 


“Chickie  muh  chickie  muh  crany  crow, 

I  went  to  the  well  to  wash  my  toe; 

When  I  got  back  my  blackeyed  chicken  was 
gone  (or  blue-eyed,  grayeyed,  browneyed, 
greeneyed,  etc.) 

What  time  aday  is  it,  old  witch?yy 
Then  the  old  witch  would  answer  one 
oyclock  or  two  oyclock  and  so  on.  The  old 
hen  would  run  with  her  brood  and  the  old 
witch  after  them,  trying  to  catch  a  chicken. 
This  procedure  was  repeated  until  all  the 
chickens  were  caught  for  the  witchys  pot, 
and  the  children  would  choose  another 
old  hen. 

We  also  played  William  A  Tremble 
Toe:  many  a  time  I  have  run  the  .iingle  off 
as  fast  as  I  could:  “William  A  Tremble  Toe, 
heys  a  good  fisherman 

Catches  his  hens  .  .  .  puts  them  in  pens 

Some  lay  eggs,  some  none 

Wire  briar  limber  lock,  three  geese  in  a 

flock 

One  flew  east,  one  flew  west 
One  flew  over  the  cuckooys  nest 
O-U-T  out  goes  he,  you  old  dirty  dishrag 
Get  out  of  here.yy 

This  finally  ended  with  the  last  dishrag 
being  asked  about  what  sort  of  animal  he 
preferred  riding  home  on  and,  at  last,  a 
question  about  a  bag  of  nits  and  the 
answer  of  “shake  him  till  he  spitsyy.  This 
being  only  a  rough  sketch  of  the  elaborate 
ritual  of  foolishness  that  is  dear  to  a 
childys  heart  that  we  went  through  in  some 
form  every  day. 

.Another  popular  game  was  Club  Fist. 
It  involved  a  string  of  questions  and 
answers  .  ,  .  concerning  the  whereabouts 
of  the  cheese,  the  rat,  the  cat,  the  ox,  the 
knife,  the  butcher,  the  rope,  the  rat,  the 
cat,  and  the  hammer  behind  the  new  church 
door  cracking  hickory  nuts  ...  to  the 
tense  period  when  all  the  children  were 
trying  not  to  smile  or  show  a  tooth  on 
penalty  of  getting  a  pinch,  a  slap  and  a 
hair  pull.  Many  were  the  tight  lips  and 
repressed  snickers  as  each  little  boy  and 
girl  tried  to  keep  his  or  her  mouth  shut. 
This  game  created  considerable  fun  and 
excitement  but  often  ended  in  a  free-for-all. 

We  played  Squat  Little  Josie,  Froggie 
In  the  Middle,  Blind  Manys  Buff,  Hide  and 
Seek,  Go  In  and  Out  The  Windows,  Three 
Deep,  Little  White  House  Over  The  Hill 
and  many  more  fascinating  childish  games. 

We  had  a  happy  school  life  .  .  .  even 
if  we  did  walk  from  one  to  three  miles,  sit 
on  hard  seats  and  drink  from  the  same 
wooden  dipper  in  the  old  water  bucket  .  .  . 
and  many  of  us  got  a  thorough  background 
in  the  three  Rys. 
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Chapter  Ten  -  OUR  LAST  YEARS  IN  HAMILTON  COUNTY 


CCASIONALLY  we  went  to  Hamilton  but 
Ma  and  Pap  did  most  of  our  trading  at 
Jonesboro,  just  over  the  county  line  of 
Coryell,  and  sometime  in  1880  we  all  went 
to  Jonesboro  to  have  some  pictures  made. 
The  pictures  were  called  tintypes  and  it 
was  quite  an  event  in  our  uneventful  lives. 

Young  people  from  Jonesboro  would 
come  out  to  Evergreen  to  the  singings  and 
the  camp  meetings,  and  it  was  in  this  way 
that  we  came  to  know  the  Boykins  who 
lived  in  Jonesboro.  Rob  Boykin  had  been 
in  Corsicana,  Navarro  County,  working  for 
Webb  Kidd  who  ran  a  saloon  there.  Webb 
had  married  Rob's  sister,  Delilah,  who 
later  was  known  to  her  relatives  as  Aunt 
Duck.  (At  the  time  this  is  written  she  is 
still  living,  at  the  age  of  ninety-two.) 

When  Rob  met  Thisba,  he  was  quite 
smitten.  Thisba  was  pretty  and  I  can  see 
he  thought  so,  for  he  courted  her  from  who 
laid  the  chunk.  .  .  meaning  ‘not  one  wasted 
moment'.  About  a  year  before  we  left  Ham¬ 
ilton  County,  Thisba  and  Rob  were  married. 

Often  as  we  went  to  Jonesboro  we 
stopped  and  visited  the  Stevens  family. 
Uncle  Joel  Stevens  was  the  brother  of  my 
step-father's  first  wife:  that  is,  he  was 
the  children's  own  uncle  and,  as  far  as  I 
knew  at  the  time,  my  uncle  too.  We  all 
called  him  Uncle  Joel  and  enjoyed  playing 
with  the  children  among  whom  was  a  boy, 
a  few  years  younger  than  me,  named  Milton 
who  afterward  married  little  Lizzie  Hall¬ 
mark  and,  as  I  write  this,  they  both  still 
are  living  near  Sonora,  Texas. 

During  the  time  we  lived  near  Ever¬ 
green,  Ma's  sister,  Betty  Lay,  moved  about 
twenty  miles  away  to  a  little  place  called 
Gentry's  Mill  near  where  Grandma  and 
Granpa  Sprouls,  as  well  as  several  other 
brothers  and  sisters  of  Ma's,  also  lived. 
Her  older  sister,  Jane  .  .  .  who  had  married 
my  father's  brother,  Jeems  .  .  .lived  in 
Tarrant  County  near  her  father-in-law, 
Grandpa  Youngblood.  Jeems  had  been  sick 
with  rheumatism  for  several  years  and 
could  not  work;  in  fact,  he  was  bed-ridden 
part  of  the  time.  Therefore  Aunt  Jane  was 
hard  put  to  make  a  living.  There  were  five 
children  .  .  .  Lem,  Lilburn,  Sallie,  Ollie 
and  Betha  .  .  .  and  Aunt  Jane  took  in 
washing  and  did  any  honest  work  that 
came  to  hand,  but  her  life  was  hard. 

I  think  Grandpa  Sprouls  died  in  1880. 
He  had  pneumonia  which,  at  that  time, 
nearly  always  was  fatal  especially  to  the 


aged.  Then,  in  a  year  or  so,  Aunt  Jane 
died  and  some  of  her  children  came  to  live 
with  Grandma  Sprouls. 

In  1883  Ma  and  Pap  went  to  Tarrant 
County  for  some  reason  ...  I  think  it  was 
a  business  trip,  but  I  do  not  know  what 
about  .  .  .  and  took  Cornelia  and  me,  then 
left  us  with  Grandma  Sprouls  at  Gentry's 
Mill.  Now  Grandma  had  three  children  of 
her  own  .  .  .  Az,  Liss  and  Maudie  Mae. 
There  were  two  of  Aunt  Jane's  little 
orphans  living  with  her  .  .  .  Lilburn  and 
Ollie  ...  so,  with  Cornelia  and  me,  there 
were  seven  children  in  her  home  who  were 
in  their  teens.  What  a  time  poor  Grandma 
must  have  had! 

Maudie  Mae  was  the  baby  of  her  old 
age  and  then  was  about  ten  years  old. 
When  she  was  born,  they  had  no  name  for 
her  so  did  not  name  her;  when  she  grew 
older,  she  named  herself  Maudie  Mae. 
During  the  time  we  were  there  at 
Grandma's,  she  and  Lilburn  Youngblood 
came  down  with  typhoid  fever  and  little 
Maudie  died.  Poor  Grandma  Sprouls:  what 
a  hard,  hard  time  it  must  have  been  for  her! 
The  wonder  is  that  we  did  not  all  have 
typhoid  fever. 

I  remember  how  very  happy  I  was  when 
Ma  and  Pap  came  back  and  got  us.  I  do 
not  know  how  long  they  had  been  away  but, 
to  me,  it  seemed  like  an  awful  long  time. 

Pap  had  sold  the  place  where  he  had 
built  the  old  rock  house  to  Rob  Boykin's 
uncle,  Bill  Boykin,  and  we  had  moved 
temporarily  into  the  old  Ware  place,  as  it 
was  vacant  and  near. 

Pap  had  planned  to  move  to  Menard 
County  near  Fort  McKavett  and  settle 
there;  therefore,  we  started  packing  and 
getting  everything  ready  to  move.  It  was 
in  the  very  early  spring  of  1883. 

This  move  reminds  me  of  one  that  Ma 
wrote  about  in  her  story.  She  wrote  of  the 
time  that  her  father-in-law  and  his  five 
sons  and  daughters  with  their  respective 
families  moved  to  Comal  County. 

This  move  was  very  similar.  There 
were  Ma  and  Pap,  five  small  children, 
Tommy,  Fayette,  France,  Cornelia  and  I; 
then  Billie  and  Belle  and  their  babies  made 
another  wagonload,  with  Andrew  and  Bama 
making  another  link  in  the  chain.  Thisba 
and  Rob  completed  the  wagon  train. 

My  sister  Molly  and  her  husband, 
Elihu,  were  not  with  us.  They  had  lived 
with  us  a  part  of  the  time,  and  near  us. 
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but  at  this  time  they  had  moved  back  to 
Coryell  County.  Elihu  never  stayed  long 
in  one  place;  he  was  a  goer  backer  .  .  . 
never  satisfied  until  he  moved  back  to 


where  he  had  lived  before  and  never  stay¬ 
ing  long  after  he  did.  They  did  not  move 
to  Menard  County  with  us,  but  came  later. 


Chapter  Eleveji  —  CHARACTER  SKETCHES 


AYETTE  and  France, my  youngest  half- 
brothers,  were  close  to  me  in  age  and 
just  as  close  to  my  heart.  Fayette  was  full 
of  mischief  and  I  think  that,  since  I  was  the 
baby  and  always  wanting  to  go  along,  I  was 
the  fall  guy  fora  lot  of  things  that  happened 

It  seems  to  me  that  many  times  we 
had  no  wood  at  the  house  and  the  four  smal¬ 
ler  children  would  have  to  go  to  the  woods 
and  bring  in  a  little  jag.  This  may  not  have 
been  as  often  as  I  thought,  as  children  are 
prone  to  remember  their  hardships  and  apt 
to  exaggerate  them.  They  are  much  less 
likely  to  recall  the  pleasures  of  childhood. 

Now,  on  this  particular  occasion,  Ma 
told  us  to  hurry  and  get  some  wood  before 
we  started  to  school.  We  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  taking  a  rope  with  which  to  pull 
down  the  bigger  limbs  and  drag  them  to 
the  house.  This  morning  Ma  said  not  to 
take  the  rope . . .  she  was  afraid  we  would 
be  gone  too  long  and  thus  be  late  for  school 
. . .  but  the  boys  knew  where  there  were 
dry  branches  and  Fayette  said  “Who  will 
ruh  back  after  the  rope?” 

“I  will!  I  will  go,”  I  said,  and  soon 
came  back  with  the  rope. 

Cornelia  hurriedly  picked  up  some  dry 
branches  and  went  back  to  the  house.  I 
suppose  Ma  asked  her  about  the  other  child¬ 
ren  for,  as  I  came  back  with  my  load  of 
wood,  she  met  me  and  what  a  trouncing  I 
got!  Since  I  was  her  own  chick  and  had 
disobeyed,  she  really  did  lambast  me. 

I  went  on  to  the  house  sobbing  and 
tearful  and,  when  sister  Molly  saw  me,  she 
was  very  angiy  at  Ma.  She  looked  at  my 
stripes  and  welts  and  said,  “You  ought  to 
be  ashamed!  You  just  oughtto  be  ashamed.” 

I  remember  Ma  turning  to  her  and  say¬ 
ing,  “You  hush... you  hush  this  minute, 
or  I’ll  give  you  the  same.” 

This  may  seem  harsh,  but  I  wonder 
how  many  mothers  of  today  could  have  re¬ 
mained  sweet  and  mild-tempered  if  faced 
with  her  situation.  There  were  so  many  ob¬ 
streperous  little  ones  to  control.  Ma  would 
not  allow  any  sassy  back  talk;  there  may 
have  been  times  when  we  did  not  feel  any 
too  respectful,  but  we  certainly  acted  re¬ 
spectful  and  never  questioned  her  authority. 


Early  f  day  parents  expected  and  exacted 
obedience. 

Ma  was  always  resourceful  and  never 
afraid  to  tackle  any  problem.  After  people 
began  to  raise  cotton  in  Hamilton  County, 
we  would  take  the  wagon  and  team  and  our 
tent  and  camp  near  the  large  fields  and  pick 
cotton.  There  were  always  so  many  of  us 
that,  altogether,  we  could  accomplish  a  lot 
of  work  and  it  brought  in  ready  money 
which  was  welcomed  and  badly  needed.  Ma 
would  prepare  our  victuals  and  do  the  camp 
work  and  then  in  the  morning  and  evening, 
she  would  saddle  her  pony  and  lope  home 
to  do  the  chores  there.  Women  all  rode 
aside  then,  but  aside  with  a  saddle  or  bare- 
back  it  was  all  the  same  to  Ma;  she  was 
at  home  on  a  horse  and  would  gallop  three 
or  four  miles  night  or  morning  as  though  it 
were  fun. 

Ma  was  a  great  hand  to  smooth  our 
ruffled  feelings  when  something  would  go 
wrong.  One  day  during  the  time  that  we 
would  get  up  early  and  hurry  to  the  fields 
to  pick  cotton,  everything  seemed  to  get 
out  of  hand:  the  boys  were  slow  finding 
the  team  and  the  horses  were  restless  when 
they  tried  to  harness  them.  Everything 
seemed  to  upset  Pap’s  usual  placidity  and, 
after  we  had  gone  to  the  field,  Ma  happened 
to  notice  that  he  had  failed  to  take  his 
tobacco.  Everyone  raised  their  own  tobae- 
co,  if  possible,  and  it  was  strong  and 
heady. . .  but  Pap  used  it  very  sparingly:  a 
small  portion  lasted  him  for  a  considerable 
spell  but  he  was  more  cheerful  when  he 
had  it.  Ma  knew  that,  as  the  day  grew  hot, 
he  would  grow  more  irritated  without  his 
tobacco.  When  she  got  the  victuals  ready 
for  the  noon  meal,  she  saddled  her  little 
Spanish  mare,  Snooks,  and  came  to  the 
field.  Pap  was  not  far  from  the  row’s  end 
dragging  the  heavy  sack  behind  him,  and 
his  face  wore  a  glum  look.  Ma  walked  up 
to  him  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye.  He  picked 
silently  on  and  she  walked  by  hijn  with  her 
hands  behind  her.  “I  bet  I  can  make  you 
laugh,”  she  said.  “I  bet  you  can't,”  Pap 
replied.  But  when  she  took  her  hands  from 
behind  her  and  held  his  twist  of  tobacco 
out  for  him,  he  laughed.  Then  she  hugged 
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him  and,  as  they  both  laughed,  the  day 
was  brighter  for  all  of  us. 

Our  life  was  not  all  work;  there  were 
many  days  of  fun. 

Tommy  was  our  fisherman  and  he 
would  take  us  smaller  ones  along.  That 
was  surprising,  too,  as  Old  By  Gad  was 
rather  gruff  and  grouchy,  although  I  think 
the  gruffness  was  only  a  shell  to  cover  a 
soft  heart  as  he  often  let  us  go  with  him 

when  he  went  fishing  on  Leon  River.  I 
don’t  know  if  he  ever  caught  any  fish,  but 
I  hear  him  yet  as  he  would  scold  us:  “By 
gad,  can’t  you  keep  still  °  You  scare  the 
fish.  Quit  that  hollerin’ and  jumpin’  around, 
or  by  gad!  I  won’t  get  nary  a  nibble.” 

The  boys  nad  a  liver  -  spotted  dog 
called  Old  Beave.  I  have  no  memory  of  the 
time  when  we  did  not  have  Old  Beave,  but 
cn  e  time  he  was  missing  and  we  did  not 
know  what  had  happened  to  him.  Then  one 
day  we  were  down  by  the  river  looking  for 
grapes  and  we  saw  something  in  the  water, 
upon  examination  we  discovered  that  it 
was  Old  Beave,  very  dead.  We  thought  he 
had  eaten  some  poison  somewhere. 

Later,  an  old  neighbor  gave  the  boys  a 
hound-dog  named  Old  Trudo.  The  “old” 
was  used  with  all  pets’  names  as  a  sort  of 
endearment.  Now  Trudo  was  a  very  smart 
dog  and  would  do  tricks.  One  of  the  boys 

would  say,  “Grin,  Trudo,  grin;  that’s  a 
good  boy,  grin.”  Trudo  would  bare  all  his 
teeth  in  a  wide  dog  grin.  Then  Payette  or 
France  would  say,  “Laugh,  Trudo,  laugh.” 
“Haw,  haw,  haw, ’’Trudo  would  bark  in  a 
good  imitation  of  a  laughing  sound.  We 
children  thought  Trudo  was  a  wonder. 

When  we  were  all  older,  the  boys . . . 
Payette  and  Prance. .  .would  go  coonhunt¬ 


Chapter  Twelve 

ARLYin  the  summer  of  1883,  we  started 
the  trip  to  Menard  County.  We  had  al¬ 
most  finished  the  journey  when,  for  some 
reason,  we  camped  on  the  Leon  Creek  in 
Mason  County  fora  month  or  more.  There 
were  the  four  families  in  their  respective 
tents  and  wagons. 

It  was  early  summer  and  the  birds 
were  singing  and  nesting.  Payette  found  a 
nest  of  young  mocking  birds  and  brought 
two  back  to  camp  and  gave  them  toThisba. 

I  helped  her  feed  and  care  for  them;  we 
fed  them  bread  soaked  in  sweet  milk,  and 
it  was  not  long  until  she  gave  them  to  me. 


ing  on  cold  winter  nights  with  their  hounds. 
By  that  time,  Cornelia  had  married  and  I 
was  the  only  girl  at  home.  The  boys  had  a 
great  time  raw-hiding  (ribbing)  me  because 
I  was  a  girl  and  they  were  boys.  I  was 
anxious  to  get  an  education  and  that  came 
in  for  quite  a  lot  of  fun-poking,  too.  They 
hurrahed  because  I  quit  saying  “ain’t”  and 
other  incorrect  words;  they  thought  I  was 
silly  to  want  an  education  and  said  so  but, 
as  it  was  good-natured  razzing,  I  did  not 
mind. 

One  night  they  came  in  from  a  coon- 
hunt  and  I  was  sitting  up  studying  my  les¬ 
sons.  They  came  in  by  the  fire  and  sat  and 
warmed  and,  as  they  did,  they  talked  to 
each  other  sotto-voco:  “That  shore  was  a 
big  ole  coon  we  got  tonight;  I  hain’t  never 
seen  a  bigger  one  any  time.  Have  you, 
France?”  “No,  he  shore  was  a  whopper,” 
said  France.  “Yeah,  that  shore  was  a  big 
ole  he-coon,”  said  Payette. 

Now,  I  did  not  think  they  had  caught 
anything,  much  less  a  big  one,  so  I  said, 
“I  bet  it  was  a  big  one;  you  can  rub  any 
coon  you  caught  in  my  face,”  Well,  that 
was  a  rash  statement  and  I  should  not  have 
made  it,  for  they  both  let  out  a  big  whoop 
and  layette  said,  “Let’s  rub  it  in  her  face, 
Prar  ze,  let’s  rub  it  in  her  face.” 

They  went  outside  and  came  back  in 
with  the  big  coon  and  I  guess  nothing 
would  have  kept  me  from  getting  the  works 
except  my  cry  for  help,  “Ma,  ma,  make 
these  boys  stop!  Make  them  leave  me 
alone!”  “That  will  do,  boys,  that  will  do,” 
came  her  voice  from  the  bedroom  and  calmed 
them  down.  I  was  saved,  although  it  was  a 
long  time  before  I  heard  the  last  of  the  old 
he-coon  episode. 


THE  JOURNEY 

I  would  hunt  grasshoppers  for  them  and  I 
taught  them  to  catch  grasshoppers;  when  I 
caught  one,  I  would  not  kill  it  but  would 
pull  off  a  wing  or  a  leg  so  that  it  could  not 
get  away.  Then  I  would  put  it  down  in  front 
of  the  little  birds.  Soon  they  learned  to 
catch  the  crippled  hoppers  and  they  grew 
quickly.  They  would  come  when  I  called 
them  for  food,  but  time  passed  and  we 
started  the  final  lap  of  our  trip.  I  took  the 
little  birds  in  the  wagon  with  me  and,  when 
we  stopped  to  rest  the  team  and  eat  our 
noon  day  meal,  I  would  take  the  young 
mockers  out  to  hunt  grasshoppers  and  get 
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some  exercise.  All  this  time  they  were 
growing  older  and  learning  to  fly.  One  sad 
day  we  stopped  close  to  Menardville  on 
Elm  Creek  and  when  I  took  the  little  birds 
out,  they  flew  away  into  the  bushes  and  I 
could  not  catch  them  or  call  them  back. 

Soon  after  this  happened  we  made 
camp  on  Two  Mile  Creek.  There  were, three 
creeks  which  were  called  Two  Mile,  Five 
Mile  and  Ten  Mile.  Usually  dry,  but  when 
it  rained  these  creeks  ran  into  the  San 
Saba  River.  This  was  early  September, 
1803.  We  pitched  our  tents  by  a  rock  basin 
of  red  sandstone  that  held  cool  clean  water, 
and  before  morning,  there  was  bom  to  This- 
ba  and  Rob  their  first  child.  He  was  a 
strong,  healthy  boy  and  they  named  him 
Ellie.  Ma  took  care  of  Thisba  and  the  baby 
and  we  soon  found  a  permanent  location 
and  moved  to  our  new  home. 

We  did  not  go  on  to  Fort  McKavett, 
but  settled  near  an  old  block  house  known 
as  Fort  Pegleg.  This  block-house  fort  was 
strongly  built  and,  after  we  lived  there  a 
while,  Pap  bought  one  room  and  moved  it 
to  our  land. 

It  must  have  been  a  very  dry  year 
when  we  made  this  move,  as  in  my  memory 
it  was  a  hot,  dry  trip.  The  whole  country 
seemed  to  be  in  the  throes'of  a  drouth. 

Pap  bought  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  of  land  in  one  block,  in  the  Wheeler 
Ranch,  and  divided  it  into  four  eighties 
for  the  four  families.  The  south-west  eighty 
was  the  one  that  our  home  was  on,  and 
Andrew  lived  on  the  south-east  eighty. 
Then  Thisba  and  Rob,  with  their  young 
son,  were  on  the  northwest  block,  with 
the  Billie  Hallmark  family  settled  on  the 
north-east  part.  Thus . . .  like  Ma’s  father- 
in-law,  my  Grandpa  Youngblood ...  he  had 
them  all  where  he  could  put  a  finger  on 
them  if  the  need  arose.  Pap  was  not  a  dom¬ 
ineering  man,  though;  he  was  only  trying 
in  his  way  to  help  the  young  couples  get 
started. 

Our  new  home  was  located  seventeen 
miles  southeast  of  Menardville  and  twenty 
miles  from  the  town  of  Mason.  There  was  a 
mail-carrier  who  threw  the  mail  for  our 


James  Jonathan  Youngblood  near  the  age  of 
twenty  one.  1831  or  1832. 


community  off  by  our  front  gate.  I  have  run 
out  many  a  time,  when  I  saw  him  coming  to 
get  it. 

I  remember  we  had  subscribed  for  The 
Courier  Journal ,  a  weekly  magazine,  which 
my  mother  said  was  published  in  Saint 
Louis,  Missouri.  We  looked  forward  eagerly 
to  its  arrival,  as  there  was  a  serial  run¬ 
ning  in  it  which  we  read  avidly. 

I  often  visited  the  families  of  the 
brothers  and  sisters  living  near  us,  espec¬ 
ially  Thisba  and  Rob.  I  remember  one  win¬ 
ter  I  sent  away  and  got  thirty  cents  worth 
of  three  cent  novels.  They  may  have  been 
by  Southwell  and  Elliott.  ..I  do  not  know, 
but  I  do  know  that  they  gave  us  untold 
pleasure.  When  I  would  go  to  spend  a  week 
with  Thisba,  she  or  I  would  read  aloud  from 
one  of  these  books  and,  if  we  had  needle¬ 
work  to  do,  Rob  would  read  aloud.  We  were 
entranced  by  the  stories  and  often  sat  up 
until  near  midnight  reading  with  only  a  coal 
oil  lamp  for  light. 


Chapter  Thirteen  -  OUR  SCHOOLS 


MR.  AND  MRS.  KEY  and  their  five  sons 
.  ...  Matt,  Mart,  Alf,  Tom  and  Tandy.  .  . 
lived  possibly  three  miles  from  us.  They 
owned  their  place  there  and  all  the  boys 
except  Tandy,  who  was  the  youngest,  had 

quit  school  and  worked  out  around  the 
place. 

There  was  another  family  living  with 
the  Keys.  This  family  was  named  Wilkin¬ 
son.  Where  the  Wilkinsons  came  from  or 
who  they  were  related  to,  I  do  not  know.  I 
do  not  know  if  they  were  well-to-do  people 
or  destitute;  it  may  have  been  common 
knowledge  then,  but  is  has  escaped  me 
now.  They  had  two  children,  Neal  and 
Carrie,  Tandy  Key  and  Carrie  Wilkinson 
came  to  school  horseback,  and  they  were 
the  only  children  from  the  Key  and  Wilker- 
son  families  in  school. 

The  word  ‘gold*  always  has  had  the 
power  to  charm  people,  where  ever  they  may 
be,  and  buried  gold  seems  to  have  a  still 
more  magic  power.  Soon  after  we  went  to 
Menard  County,  this  Mrs.  Wilkinson  died. 
There  was  nothing  unusual  about  death 
then,  as  people  were  used  to  meeting  death 
in  many  guises,  but  what  made  her  death 
memorable  was  her  dying  words.  She  died 
trying  to  tell  Mrs.  Parmelia  Key  where 
some  gold  was  hidden;  but  even  then  death 
cheated  her  and  the  secret  died  with  her. 

Gold  rumors  travel  fast,  and  soon  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Hibdon  came  from 
Hamilton  County  to  try  to  locate  the  gold. 
In  those  days,  there  were  people  who 
claimed  that  they  could  find  buried  gold 
or  other  treasure,  even  water,  with  a 
divining  rod.  Sometimes  it  was  only  a  twig 
cut  from  some  certain  tree.  Many  of  them 
did  find  water,  which  seems  always  to  be 
under  the  surface  if  one  digs  deep  enough. 
Anyway,  this  Mr.  Hibdon  was  a  diviner  and 
he  had  brought  his  rod  to  locate  the  buried 
gold.  He,  as  well  as  many  others,  looked 
for  the  Wilkinson  gold,  but  if  it  was  ever 
found  no  one  knew. 

(Mr.  Hibdon  was  the  father  of  Caleb 
Barron's  first  wife;  her  name  was  Bessie 
Hibdon.  Caleb  later  married  Rob  Boykin's 
half  sister,  Annie  Moore.)  Mr.  Wilkinson 
later  located  over  in  the  Fort  McKavett 
area  and  took  Neal  with  him,  but  Carrie 
continued  living  with  the  Key  family. 
Parmelia  Key  was  known  to  be  very  partial 
to  one  son;  it  was  common  talk  that  he  was 
a  favorite.  Years  and  years  later,  suspicion 
fastened  to  him  as  he  did  little  work  and 
was  known  to  have  used  twenty  dollar  gold 


pieces  in  his  barters  and  trades.  There 
was  much  conjecture  and  surmising,  but 
no  one  knew  the  truth  of  the  rumors  and 
there  it  ended.  Perhaps  the  Wilkinson  gold 
still  lies  buried  some  place. 

After  we  were  in  Menard  County  a  year 
or  two,  a  schoolhouse  was  built  two  miles 
from  us  on  Five  Mile  Creek  just  over  the 
liqe  in  Mason  County.  There  were  four  or 
five  families  that  patronized  that  school. 
The  two  children  mentioned  earlier,  Carrie 
Wilkinson  and  Tandy  Key,  and  my  sister 
Cornelia,  my  brother  France  and  myself 
made  five  scholars;  there  were  three 
Jenkins  children,  Alpha,  Dora  and  Charlie. 
There  were  also  three  Graham  children, 
Joe,  Gene  and  Allie;  there  were  two  fami¬ 
lies  who  lived  in  picket-houses  near  the 
school  who  sent  several  small  children  to 
school,  but  I  have  forgotten  their  names. 

This  small  handful  of  children  made 
up  the  scholars  and  our  teacher  was  a  Mrs. 
Hill  who  came  from  Mason  City  each  Mon¬ 
day  morning  and  stayed  in  some  one  of  the 
community  homes  there  until  Friday  after¬ 
noon  when  she  went  home  again  for  the 
weekend.  This  was  the  year  1805,  and  we 
had  school  through  June  and  July. 

I  was  fifteen  and  a  half  years  old,  and 
very  studious  and  sincere  about  my  les¬ 
sons.  Mr.  Hill  would  ask  me  to  take  charge 
of  the  school  and  hear  the  small  children’s 
classes  if  she  was  late  on  Monday  morning. 
One  Monday  she  was  late,  and  I  took  up 
school  and  started  hearing  the  small  ones 
recite  their  lessons.  Now  I  had  a  sweet¬ 
heart  in  school:  Joe  was  his  name  .  .  .  Joe 
Graham.  He  was  smitten  on  me  and,  of 
course,  I  on  him.  It  was  very  amusing  to 
Joe  and  his  brother,  Gene,  for  me  to  be  the 
teacher,  and  they  snickered  and  whispered 
and  messed  things  up  generally.  I  knew  I 
I  could  not  make  them  stop,  so  I  just 
ignored  them  as  much  as  possible  and 
went  ahead  with  the  classes.  Soon  Mrs. 
Hill  came  and,  when  the  boys  saw  her 
coming,  they  came  begging  to  me: 

“Now,  Vid,  you  won’t  tell  on  us  .  .  . 
you  won’t,  will  you?  .  .  .  Will  you  Vid?” 
Well,  they  knew  I  would  not  tell  .  .  .  they 
were  safe  as  far  as  I  was  concerned. 

Mrs.  Hill  required  us  to  write  a  report 
each  day  of  the  happenings  at  school.  I 
have  the  little  booklet  of  these  reports  yet, 
have  picked  three  at  random  to  put  in  this 
article.  I  think  they  may  paint  a  clearer 
picture  of  our  small  group  than  I  can  now. 


“Five  Mile  School,  Mason  Co.,  Texas. 

I  was  present  when  school  opened  at 
nine  o’clock.  I  was  perfect  in  all  my 
lessons,  but  imperfect  in  deportment.  We 
had  a  pleasant  time  at  school;  we  love  our 
books,  but  get  tired  of  them  sometimes  and 
do  not  take  as  much  interest  in  them  as  we 
ought  to.  Several  of  the  scholars  were 
absent  and  we  miss  them  very  much; 
especially  Alpha  and  Cornelia. 

Vida  Youngblood 
Report  for  Friday,  June  12th  1885” 

“Five  Mile  School,  Mason  Co.,  Texas. 

I  was  present  this  morning  when  School 
opened  between  eleven  and  twelve  o’clock. 
Our  teacher  went  home  yesterday  and  did 
not  get  back  until  this  morning.  I  was 
perfect  in  deportment  and  also  perfect  in 
all  my  lessons. 

We  all  enjoyed  ourselves  this  morning, 
before  the  teacher  came;  we  gave  her  out 
and  all  went  to  Mr.  Graham’s  and  got  a 
drink  and  rested  a  while,  and  then  became 
uneasy  for  fear  the  teacher  would  come  and 
so  we  wandered  back  gathering  a  few  plums 
on  the  way;  it  being  about  eleven  o’clock 
we  ate  our  dinner  and  waited  a  while;  we 
tnen  concluded  to  go  home;  Carrie  Wilkin¬ 
son,  and  some  of  the  other  scholars  were 
coming  home  with  me  and- France,  but  just 
as  we  were  ready  to  start  the  teacher  came 
in  and  spoiled  it  all,  and  we  had  once  more 
to  scrub  our  faces,  comb  our  tangles,  and 
get  ready  to  put  our  merry  wits  to  work 
ever  the  dull  pages  of  our  books.  Though 
our  teacher  interfered  with  our  sport,  we 
were  glad  to  welcome  her  smiling  face  back 
in  our  midst  once  more,  for  it  is  like  a 
flock  of  sheep  when  the  shepherd  or  shep¬ 
herdess  is  away. 

Vida  Youngblood 
Report  for  Monday,  June  29th  1885” 

“Five  Mile  School,  Mason  Co.,  Texas. 

I  was  present  this  morning  when 
school  opened  at  eight  o’clock;  I  was 
perfect  in  ail  my  lessons  but  imperfect  in 
deportment.  We  enjoy  ourselves  at  school. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  Charlie  was  here 
today  but  Dora  and  Alpha  were  still  absent. 
I  hope  they  will  be  with  us  tomorrow  for  I 
can’t  enjoy  myself  much  when  my  school¬ 
mates  are  missing,  especially  such  dear 
girls  as  they  are. 

Vida  Youngblood 
Report  for  Tuesday,  July  7th  1885” 


Sister  Cornelia  did  not  finish  the 
school  term;  she  did  not  like  school  as 
well  as  I  did  and  lessons  irked  her.  Learn¬ 
ing  was  not  easy  for  her  and,  as  she  did 
not  like  it,  she  quit.  Then  she  and  Alf 
Key  were  married  near  Christmas  of  that 
year,  1885.  She  had  had  her  seventeenth 
birthday  on  July  the  second.  They  lived  in 
a  small  house  near  the  Key’s  home  and,  in 
October  of  the  following  year,  1888,  a  little 
girl  was  bom  to  them.  She  was  to  be  my 
namesake,  Vida.  After  we  left  Menard  and 
moved  to  Tom  Greene  County,  they  had  a 
boy  who  was  called  Jody. 

I  only  remember  one  term  of  school  at 
Five  Mile;  the  following  year  I  went  to 
school  at  Menardville.  I  stayed  with  a  Mrs. 
Williamson  and  helped  with  the  housework 
for  my  keep.  Her  husband  ran  a  store  and 
they  were  very  nice  to  me. 

During  the  time  between. school  terms, 
Pap  built  a  small  arbor  under  a  big  oak 
tree  back  of  our  house  for  a  family  school¬ 
room.  There,  with  the  help  of  another  girl, 
I  taught  the  small  children  of  our  family. 
Ona  Henderson  helped  me,  as  she  had 
small  ones  of  her  own  family  who  came  too. 
Ona  was  the  daughter  of  Peyton  Henderson 
who  had  a  large  family  of  children.  They 
had  moved  from  Hamilton  County  and  were 
living  in  the  house  with  Andrew  and  Bama. 
Peyton  was  Bama’s  brother.  After  we 
moved  from  Menard  to  Coke  County,  Ona 
Henderson  and  my  brother  Jim  were 
married. 

In  the  fall  after  we  first  moved  to 
Menard  County,  Ma’s  niece  came  to  live 
with  us.  She  was  Ollie  Youngblood  .  .  . 
Aunt  Jane’s  and  Uncle  Jeems’  little 
orphan  .  .  .  and  had  been  living  with 
Grandma  Sprouls.  I  imagine  Grandma’s 
burden  was  pretty  heavy,  so  Ma  took  her. 
She  was  at  the  romantic  age  and  soon  she 
and  my  stepbrother,  Tommy,  were  infatuated 
with  each  other.  Ma  had  a  ready  solution 
for  that  problem.  “You  children  had  better 
get  married,”  she  said.  And  so  they  did; 
and  Pap  built  them  a  house  on  one  comer 
of  our  land.  Before  we  moved  to  Tom 
Greene  County,  they  had  two  children. 

My  sister  Molly  and  her  husband  Elihu 
Curry  had  also  moved  out  near  us.  There¬ 
fore,  when  Ma  and  Pap  decided  to  move 
farther  west,  there  was  quite  a  gathering  of 
families  to  make  the  move  with  us.  This 
was  in  1887. 
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Chapter  Fourteen  —  WE  MOVE  WEST 


E  WERE  subscribers  to  a  church  paper 
and  in  it  we  read  of  a  colonization  plan 
near  Fort  Davis;  it  was  an  irrigation  proj¬ 
ect  and  Pap  grew  enthused  with  the  idea. 
Therefore  we  sold  our  places  and  started 
to  go  west. 

Our  trip  carried  us  through  Menardville, 
Eden  and  San  Angelo,  and  there  Pap  heard 
of  some  vacant  land  in  the  north  part  of 
Tom  Greene  County.  That  part,  a  few  years 
later,  was  included  in  the  County  of  Coke. 
This  vacant  land  was  for  preemption,  and 
we  went  on  up  there  and  settled. 

There  were  very  few  people  where  we 
made  our  home:  The  Stewarts,  Jim  and  Ran, 
lived  near,  and  the  Warrens,  who  were  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Stewarts.  Andrew  and  Bama 
Youngblood  bought  an  improved  place  over 
in  the  Sanco  community.  By  improved,  I 
mean  there  was  some  sort  of  a  house  on  it, 
but  nearly  all  families  had  to  build  their 
homes.  We  lived  in  tents  until  we  could 
get  something  made.  Pap  hauled  lumber  and 
built  us  a  box  house.  The  term  ‘box  house’ 
did  not  mean  like  a  box  exactly;  as  I  think 
it  meant  the  boards  on  the  walls  were  nailed 
up  and  down.  It  was  not  made  like  a  log 
house  or  one  made  of  siding  boards. 

There  were  several  families  of  us  liv¬ 
ing  around  there.  Tommy  and  Ollie  Young¬ 
blood  settled  in  the  Sanco  settlement,  also. 
Rob  and  Thisba  Boykin  lived  near  us . . . 
that  is,  they  lived  within  two  or  three  miles. 
Soon  Cornelia  and  Alf  Key  moved  up  there 
from  Menard  County  and  lived  for  a  while 
in  a  tent  in  our  yard.  While  they  were  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  tent,  their  first  son,  Jody,  was 
born.  They  found  land  near. 

Mollie  and  Elihu  Curry  lived  in  Coke 
for  a  while,  but  they  later  moved  back  to 
Hamilton. ..  as  I  said  once  before  he  was 
a  ‘goer  backer’.  We  also  had  Billie  and 
Belle  Hallmark  living  in  Coke,  and  the 
Hendersons  had  moved  up  there  about  the 
time  we  did  and  it  was  not  very  long  until 
Ona  and  brother  Jim  were  married.  They 
lived  there  a  while  and  they,  too,  moved 
back  to  Hamilton  County.  We  lived  in  that 
settlement  for  several  years  and  some  of 
the  other  married  ones  moved  farther  away 
and  some  moved  nearer. 

As  Ma  wrote  in  her  story,  it  was  dur¬ 
ing  that  time  that  we  suffered  our  most 
serious  family  grief  and  sorrow.  My  step¬ 
sister,  Belle  Hallmark,  sickened  and  died. 
It  grieved  me  deeply,  as  I  loved  her  as  my 
own  sister.  She  had  been  buried  only  a  few 
weeks  when  her  husband,  Billie,  died  too. 


That  was  another  sad  time,  for  they  were 
both  beloved.  I  remember  now,  even  though 
I  am  an  old  woman,  the  pleasure  I  had 
belonging  to  them:  that  is,  being  one  of 
their  people.  When  I  was  quite  a  small 
child,  I  remember  Billie  and  Belle  taking 
their  babies  and  going  down  in  Lampasas 
County  to  teach  a  singing  school.lt  brought 
in  a  little  money  and  Billie  taught  his 
sihging  classes  at  each  little  settlement. 
I  wanted  to  go  with  them,  and  Ma  let  me  go. 
I  was  just  as  happy  about  it  as  if  they  had 
been  real  blood  kin.  I  didn’t  know  the 
difference. 

A  song  of  my  childhood  which  I  have 
never  heard  any  one  else  sing  went  like 
this: 

“I’ll  sell  my  clock,  I’ll  sell  my  reel, 

And  then  I’ll  sell  my  spinning  wheel 
To  buy  my  true  love  a  sword  and  a  shield 
‘Tis  ca-vally-lally-voo,  shacky-lowly-reel. 

Shooly-shooly-shoo-lack-a-shack 
Shoo-lacka-a-lacka-lacka-shacka-shooly-ho 
La-fo-la-moo,  ’tis  ca-vally-lally-voo 
’Tis  ca-vally-vally-voo-shacka-lowly  reel.’’ 

This  must  have  been  some  sort  of  a  folk 
song.  I  don’t  know  how  many  more  verses 
the  song  had. 

Within  a  year  after  Belle  and  Billie 
died,  we  lost  my  step-father  and  one  of 
Belle’s  children  and  also  my  step-brother, 
France.  This  was  a  very  sad  time  for  me 
as  well  as  for  Ma.  Pap  was  the  only  father 
I  had  ever  known  and  no  parent  could  have 
been  better  to  me  than  he  was.  I  do  not 
think  a  better  or  kinder  man  ever  lived.  He 
was  very  quiet  and  never  made  much  of  a 
“to-do’’  about  anything.  I  guess  that,  in  a 
family  of  that  size,  he  felt  that  a  little 
quiet  was  a  precious  thing.  My  step¬ 
brother’s  death  was  a  dreadful  shock,  also. 
He  was  very  dear  to  me.  He  was  less  than 
two  years  younger  than  I  and  we  had  always 
been  companions.  We  were  all  very  sad 
over  France’s  death. 

In  a  short  while  after  Pap  was  buried, 
the  little  Hallmark  boy,  Festus,  died.  That 
left  four  little  girls  in  the  Billie  Hallmark 
family.  They  stayed  on  with  Ma  .  .  . 
and  Fayette,  my  step-brother,  and  I  were 
all  Ma  had  left  of  our  large  family.  I  was 
married  in  about  a  year  and  as  I  was  teach¬ 
ing  school,  my  husband,  Mr.  Hallmark  and 
I  lived  with  Ma  for  a  while. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  she  left 
the  four  little  girls  with  us  and  visited  her 
people  in  Hamilton  County.  She  made  a 
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stay  of  three  or  four  months,  since  it  was 
the  first  time  in  her  life  that  she  could 
leave  her  heavy  responsibilities.  Her 
mother  was  living  yet  and  she  had  several 
sisters  and  brothers  to  visit.  My  brother 
and  his  family  and  my  oldest  sister  Molly 
and  her  family  lived  in  Hamilton  County, 
too.  So  She  had  an  extended  visit.  Her 
leisure  was  of  short  duration,  however. 

Soon  after  Ma  came  back,  we  .  ,  .  Mr. 
Hallmark  and  I  .  .  .  moved  to  our  own  home 
about  two  miles  away  near  Edith  which 
was  just  a  post  office  with  a  small  country 
store.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Jim  Collier 
ran  both  the  store  and  the  post  office. 

After  Pap  died,  Ma  tried  to  find  solace 
in  church  work.  She  still  had  the  care  of 
her  four  little  step- grandchildren,  and  my 
step-brother  Fayette  lived  with  her.  Of 
course  Fayette  was  not  always  there,  as 
he  was  single  and  interested  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  sex.  He  was  keeping  company  with  a 
young  lady  named  Mamie  Stokes  whom  later 
he  married. 

Ma  had  always  been  used  to  such  a 
heavy  load  that  she  began  to  look  around 
for  something  to  do,  some  way  that  she 
could  be  of  use.  She  had  always  been 
interested  in  religion  and,  after  I  moved 
with  my  husband  to  our  own  home,  she 
became  interested  in  a  Methodist  minister 
who  had  held  church  services  there  and 
then  was  living  in  Robert  Lee. 

She  seemed  to  be  unhappy  unless  she 
had  her  shoulder  to  the  wheel  on  an  uphill 
pull  and,  in  her  association  with  Mr.  Fair, 
she  probably  saw  where  she  would  be 
doing  a  good  deed  or  perhaps  it  seemed  to 
her  that  there  was  a  consummation  of 
purpose  there.  Mr.  Fair  had  a  family  of 
orphaned  children  who,  she  felt,  needed 
her  help  and,  as  he  was  a  minister  of  her 
church,  she  felt  that  she  would  have  a 
chance  to  express  her  religion  to  the 
fullest  in  her  duties  as  a  minister’s  wife. 

Anyway,  much  to  my  sorrow  and  the 
regret  of  her  other  children  and  step¬ 
children,  she  married  the  Reverend  George 
E.  Fair  on  October  the  17th  in  1893.  My 
step-brothers  were  very  provoked,  and 
asked  me  if  I  would  care  for  Billie’s  and 
Belle’s  little  girls.  I  told  him  I  would  be 
glad  to  do  it,  for  I  loved  them  dearly,  so 
they  came  to  live  with  me  and  Mr.  Hallmark. 
They  stayed  in  my  home  for  several  months. 
I  was  teaching  school,  and  the  children 
went  to  school  with  me.  This  arrangement 
would  probably  have  gone  on  indefinitely, 
except  for  one  reason.  We  had  not  been 
married  very  long,  our  house  was  small  and 
my  husband  became  jealous  of  the  attention 


the  four  little  girls  required.  As  he  said, 
he  didn’t  know  that  he  had  married  a  widow 
with  four  children,  so  eventually  the  little 
girls  .  .  .  Lizzie,  Nona,  Jessie  and  Bertha 
.  .  .  went  to  live  with  their  uncle  Andrew 
and  his  family.  It  made  me  sad  to  have 
them  go,  as  they  were  like  my  own. 

Ma,  in  the  mean  time,  had  gone  on  in 
her  own  serene  way.  She  rented  her  place 
to  one  of  the  relatives  and  moved  into  Mr. 
Fair’s  home  in  Robert  Lee.  There  she  took 
over  the  task  of  bringing  up  five  normal 
healthy  children  and  one  bed-ridden  invalid 


Rachel  Grace  Fair  (nee  Sprouls)  and  her  third 
husband,  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Fair. 

who  was  to  be  nothing  but  a  burden  to  her 
for  many  years.  The  salary  of  early  day 
circuit  riders  was  really  a  mere  pittance, 
and  Ma  was  called  on  to  use  all  the  inge¬ 
nuity  at  her  call  to  make  ends  meet.  The 
children  were  difficult,  also,  as  their 
mother  had  been  dead  several  years  and 
Mr.  Fair  had  been  too  busy  trying  to  save 
the  souls  of  his  brethem  and  sistem  to 
pay  much  attention  to  what  they  were 
doing.  They  were  not  obedient  and  scarcely 
trustworthy,  and  they  resented  Ma’s  advice 
and  commands. 

An  amusing  incident  comes  to  my  mind 
about  the  youngest  little  girl,  Eunice.  In 
about  two  years  after  Ma  married,  I  was  at  • 
her  home  with  my  first  baby,  Leah.  She 
was  several  months  old  and  I  had  a  bottle 
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of  Castoria  to  give  her  if  she  should  get 
upset.  I  had  given  her  one  dose  and,  when 
I  started  to  give  her  another  a  few  hours 
later,  the  bottle  was  empty.  Ma  thought 
Eunice  had  drunk  it  but,  when  asked,  she 
said  no.  Well,  Ma  laughed  and  said  we 
would  wait,  that  time  would  solve  the 
mystery,  and  sure  enough  it  was  not  long 
until  we  knew  that  Eunice  had  been  the 
one  who  emptied  the  bottle. 

The  two  oldest  girls  married  in  four 
or  five  years,  and  that  left  Ma  with  the 
whole  care  of  the  helpless  invalid,  who 
grew  worse  as  the  years  passed  and  had 
to  be  fed  and  clothed  and  cared  for  like  a 
small  baby.  Their  savings  dwindled  and, 
in  the  year  1901,  they  moved  to  Plainview, 
Texas,  and  put  their  small  savings  into  a 
little  grocery  store. 

Now,  Mr.  Fair  had  no  flair  for  busi- 
.  ness,  as  he  had  spent  his  life  letting  the 
Lord  provide,  and  he  seemed  to  think  that 
he  would  be  fed  as  Elijah  was,  and  clothed 
as  the  sparrow  and  the  lily  of  the  field.  He 
let  his  son,  who  was  nearly  grown,  work  in 
the  store,  and  he  was  no  manager  either. 
Soon  their  stock  of  groceries  was  depleted 
with  no  money  in  the  cash  drawer  to  restock 
with.  Thus  that  venture  as  a  means  of 
livlihood  had  to  be  abandoned.  Then  Ma 
really  had  to  put  her  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
in  earnest  and  get  the  load  to  moving. 

She  rented  a  large  house  and  started 
taking  roomers  and  boarders.  Soon  after¬ 
ward,  the  railroad  came  from  Canyon  City 
to  Plainview,  people  started  moving  in  and 
the  town  was  on  a  boom.  Then  Ma  built  a 
larger  rooming  house  and  had  it  full  of 
roomers  and  boarders.  She  was  then  in  her 
late  fifties  and  her  health  was  not  very 
good,  but  there  was  no  chance  for  her  to 
lay  down  her  burden. 

Time  passed,  as  it  has  a  way  of  doing, 
and  eventually  Mr.  Fair’s  other  children 
married  and  moved  away.  In  the  interim, 
Ma  had  had  one  of  her  brother  Sam’s  boys 
to  keep.  Uncle  Sam’s  wife  had  died  and 
little  Willie  had  to  place  to  go,  so  Ma  todk 
him.  He  was  a  very  handsome  blue-eyed 
lad  of  ten  or  eleven,  but  the  very  imps  of 
Satan  were  in  him.  Of  course  he  had  his 
tasks  about  the  place,  but  he  could  never 
be  depended  upon  to  do  them.  One  task 
was  to  take  their  milk  cow  to  the  town  pas¬ 
ture  or  common,  as  it  was  called  ...  a 
pasture  at  the  edge  of  town  for  town’s  milk 
cows.  Willie  never  was  known  to  take  the 
cow  or  bring  her  home  at  the  right  time. 
One  time  Ma  took  Willie  to  the  attic  to 
administer  punishment  for  some  dis¬ 
obedience  which  she  could  not  tolerate. 


She  had  her  strap  and  was  pouring  it  on 
him  when  his  screams  of  anguish  rent  the 
air: 

“Oh!  Aunt  Hache,  Aunt  Rache,  stop, 
stop,  the  blood’s  a-running,  the  blood’s 
a-running,  the  blood’s  a-runningl” 

Ma  stopped,  and  said,  “Willie,  show 
me  that  blood.  Where  is  it?” 

Well,  he  could  not  find  any  blood,  but 
he  had  gotten  her  to  stop  anyway.  After  a 
year  or  so,  Willie  went  back  to  his  father’s 
people  and  he  was  replaced  by  one  of  Ma’s 
grand-daughters. 

Fleeta  Curry  was  about  fifteen  when 
she  came  to  live  at  Ma’s,  and  she  helped 
her  in  her  work,  but  eventually  she  went 
away  too.  For  some  years,  some  of  Mr. 
Fair’s  kin  or  of  Ma’s  were  there  in  some 
capacity,  either  working  in  the  rooming 
house  or  merely  using  the  excuse  of  hard 
times  and  bad  luck  for  a  chance  to  have  a 
little  refuge.  Ma  always  took  them  in;  no 
one  was  refused. 

Time  passed  and  the  invalid  daughter, 
poor  thing,  at  last  relinquished  the  thin 
thread  of  life  and  left  Ma  a  few  years  of 
freedom  from  her  burden. 

Some  time  during  the  year  1912,  Ma 
and  Mr.  Fair,  in  company  with  several 
oth  •  super-annuatq^l  ministers  of  the 
Metnodist  church,  went  away  down  into  the 
interior  of  Mexico  on  a  colonization  pro¬ 
gram.  This  project,  or  land  scheme,  was 
supposed  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  these  old 
worn-out  preachers,  but  it  was  not  success¬ 
ful.  These  old  ministers  and  their  wives 
invested  their  small  savings  in  this  strange 
place,  but  they  all  came  back  eventually. 
They  were  too  far  away  from  home  in  a 
country  where  the  language  was  different 
and  customs  were  different,  and  they  had 
very  little  to  live  on  and  no  one  to  do  for 
them.  In  the  late  fall  of  that  year,  Ma 
wrote  to  me  and  said  that  they  wanted  to 
come  back  to  the  States.  I  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  them  to  come  home.  They  came 
back  to  Riviera  and  she  and  Mr.  Fair  lived 
with  me  for  nearly  a  year. 

During  the  time  that  she  was  in 
Riviera,  she  fell  and  broke  her  hip.  Poor 
thing,  she  suffered  much  pain  but  was 
patient  and  persevering  and  eventually  it 
healed  enough  so  that  she  could  walk  with 
crutches.  She  seemed  to  move  about  with 
some  ease.  She  was  then  sixty-five  years 
of  age. 

Ma  must  have  been  at  least  sixty- 
three  or  four  when  they  made  the  trip  to 
Mexico.  I  wish  I  could  remember  the  details 
of  her  trip,  but  I  have  forgotten  and  haven’t 
any  records.  I  do  remember  that  they  went 
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by  train  to  some  place  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  U.S.A.  and  then  by  boat  to  Mexico. 
They  landed  some  place  on  the  western 
coast  of  Mexico  and  had  to  go  inland  to 
their  location.  Before  they  reached  the 
place  of  settlement,  they  had  to  cross  a 
mountain  range;  every  one  had  to  ride  a 
mule  or  burro.  Of  course  that  would  not 
daunt  Ma,  and  she  made  the  trip  the  same 
as  the  others,  and  perhaps  in  a  more  cheer¬ 
ful  spirit  than  many.  This  location  was 
practically  an  overgrown  jungle,  and  I  am 
amazed  that  they  stayed  as  long  as  they 
did.  I  remember  how  provoked  I  felt  that 
the  trip  was  undertaken  in  the  first  place 
and,  when  Ma  came  home  with  her  feet 
infested  with  tropical  parasites,  I  felt  so 
sorry  for  her.  It  was  not  long  until  she  was 
rid  of  them,  but  it  took  constant  doctoring 
and  vigilent  care.  They  had  made  the  trip 
back  from  Mexico  by  train. 

Some  months  before  her  death,  Ma  and 
Mr.  Pair  went  by  train  to  north  Texas.  They 
visited  different  ones  of  his  and  Ma’s 
families.  They  visited  for  a  while  with  my 
brother  Jim  and  his  family;  Jim  and  Ona 
had  a  large  family,  but  were  glad  to  have 
Ma  and  Mr.  Pair  with  them  and  I  know  that 
Ma  enjoyed  it  immensely. 

Ma  had  a  great  capacity  for  enjoyment. 
She  did  not  let  the  worries  of  life  get  her 
down  but  enjoyed  the  small  things.  The 
Christian  work  that  she  came  in  contact 
with,  and  the  friends  .  .  .  even  merely 
church  acquaintances  were  her  hand¬ 
shaking  friends  and  she  took  great  pleasure 
in  their  attention  and  well  wishes.  Then 
there  were  her  kissing  relatives,  and  they 
were  a  great  joy  to  her.  She  had  many,  for 
she  never  forgot  any  of  her  kin;  though 
some  were  merely  kin  by  marriage,  it  made 
do  difference  to  her.  She  loved  them  and 
enjoyed  their  respect  and  attention. 

But  Ma’s  enjoyment  was  not  confined 
to  people.  She  enjoyed  her  food,  even 
though  it  were  only  a  bowl  of  cold  cream 
of  wheat  with  milk.  She  always  accepted 
the  cares  and  vicissitudes  of  life  with  the 
same  quiet  placidity  that  she  would  a 
calling  guest. 

One  niece  tells  an  incident  that  hap¬ 
pened  soon  after  Ma’s  third  marriage;  Ma 
and  Mr.  Pair  went  to  pay  a  visit  at  the  Hob 
Boykin  home.  This  small  niece,  Maud,  was 
excited  at  the  visit  and  kissed  her  grand¬ 
mother  and  said,  “How  do  you  do,  Mr. 
Pair.”  Ma  replied  to  that  with  this:  “This 
is  your  new  grandpa  and  we  will  have  no 
more  of  that  Mr.  Pair  business!”  So,  from 
then  on,  he  was  Grandpa  Pair  to  all  her 
grandchildren. 


Ma  lived  her  life  with  alacrity.  She 
enjoyed  to  the  fullest  the  work  as  the  wife 
of  a  minister,  as  long  as  Mr.  Pair  was 
active  in  the  church,  and  was  affiliated 
with  all  church  organizations  and  societies. 
She  entertained  the  young  with  parties  at 
her  home  while  his  children  were  still  in 
the  home.  The  same  niece,  mentioned 
before,  Maud  Boykin,  tells  of  a  party  on 
Hallowe’en  at  Ma’s  house.  Maud  was  a 
child  of  eight  or  ten  and  delighted  to  play 
the  games  that  were  played  at  the  party. 
Of  course  Ma  knew  them  all,  since  one 
furnished  one’s  own  entertainment  in  those 
days.  Maud  says  she  remembers  that,  on 
this  occasion,  the  girls  cooked  a  back¬ 
wards  supper  and  a  vacant  place  was  set 
by  each  one  at  the  table.  The  girls  all  went 
through  some  formula  and  made  a  wish;  the 
girl  whose  wish  came  true  would  find  her 
future  husband  sitting  by  her  before  the 
meal  was  over.  Maud  said  that,  within  a 
short  time,  a  man  came  in  and  sat  by  one 
of  the  girls  but,  a  little  later  amid  much 
hilarity,  they  discovered  that  it  was  Ma 
dressed  up  in  men’s  clothing.  Nothing  was 
too  much  trouble  for  her  if  it  caused  a 
joke  on  someone. 

In  this  story,  I  am  putting  the  last 
letter  I  received  from  Ma  which  she  wrote 
about  seventeen  days  before  she  died.  It 
is  a  good  record  of  her  character  and  dis¬ 
position;  it  also  explains  her  situation  dur¬ 
ing  her  last  days.  I  also  am  putting  in  a 
short  extract  from  Mr.  Fair’s  letter  written 
at  the  same  time.  A  few  days  later  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  saying  that  she  was  very 
ill.  Immediately  I  started  by  train  to  her 
bedside  but,  before  I  had  time  to  reach  her, 
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I  received  a  message  that  she  had  died 
and  her  burial  was  in  Plainview.  It  was  a 
sad,  sad  homeward  trip,  but  her  memory  is 
clearly  visible  to  me  today;  and  I  know 
she  met  her  final  days  with  all  the  fear¬ 
lessness  with  which  she  coped  with  life. 

For  one  with  her  braveness  of  spirit, 
there  was  no  other  way. 

Tatum,  N.  M. 

Oct.  5,  1915 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Hallmark 
Riviera,  Texas 
Dear  daughter  and  family: 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  try  in  my 
poor  way  to  answer  your  letter.  It  was  a 
real  interesting  letter;  if  I  could  do  half 
as  well  I  would  be  proud  to  do  so,  but, 
alas,  no  use  in  grieving  over  spilt  milk 
when  one  didn’t  spill  it  themselves.  I  know 
I  married  young,  but  even  then  it  was  years 
before  we  had  any  schools  to  amount  to 
anything,  so  I  would  not  have  been  much 
benefited  by  staying  single,  and  I  never 
did  regret  marrying,  for  we  got  along  fine. 

We  are  in  Mexico  (New);  it  is  fine 
here.  It  is  plains  country  with  plenty  fine 
shallow  water,  and  that  is  nice.  Belle  (Mr. 
Fair’s  daughter)  be^an  her  school  yester¬ 
day  and  is  making  out  well.  They  have  two 
teachers  and  Belle  is  the  primary  teacher. 
They  would  have  her  take  a  class  in  alge¬ 
bra  as  the  people  could  not  send  them  (the 
children)  off  to  school,  so  she  agreed  to 
teach  them.  The  other  teacher  took  two 
higher  classes,  also,  so  as  to  give  the 
school  a  send-off.  They  think  they  will 
have  three  teachers  another  year;  you  see 
they  are  in  for  advancement  and  building 
up  their  school.  Belle  feels  that  she  is  one 
of  them,  and  they  have  bought  a  lot  here 
in  town  and  have  a  part  of  the  lumber  on 
the  ground  to  build. 

They  are  all  well  and  have  done  well 
here.  The  crops  are  fine,  and  they  have 
lots  of  feed  and  nice  kershaws.  The  gar¬ 
dens  are  good;  they  have  cabbage, 
tomatoes,  cucumbers,  okra  and  I  don’t 
know  what  all.  Everything  looks  good,  even 
the  grass. 

Mr.  Kilgore  had  bad  luck  when  he  went 
after  lumber.  He  had  a  fine  mare  to  die 
that  cost  him  one  hundred  dollars,  and  that 
was  rather  hard  as  he  had  bought  her  on 
time.  He  was  preparing  to  make  his  crop 
another  year,  but  they  have  four  animals 
yet,  a  horse,  a  mare,  and  a  span  of  mules, 
and  the  horse  and  mules  are  paid  for. 

Well,  we  went  to  Edna’s  and  Eunice’s 
and  found  them  all  well.  (Two  of  Mr.  Fair’s 


other  daughters.)  They  have  a  fine  crop  of 
all  kinds;  as  fine  com  as  one  could  wish 
and  a  lot  of  maize  and  cotton.  Their 
garden  stuff  was  nice,  too;  watermelons 
and  everything  growing. 

A  protracted  meeting  commenced  the 
next  day  after  we  got  there  and  we  were 
proud  to  go.  Mr.  Fair  preached  the  opening 
sermon  and  it  was  a  good  one^The  preacher 
who  held  the  meeting  had  heard  Mr.  Fair 
preach  about  thirty  years  ago  and  Mr.  Fair 
knew  his  wife  and  family  well.  It  was  very 
pleasant  to  be  with  him,  and  the  people 
were  all  so  kind  to  us;  they  all  came  around 
to  me  and  asked  us  to  go  home  with  them, 
but  of  course  we  could  not  go  with  all.  We 
did  go  with  some  and  were  treated  royally. 

Eunice  and  Edna  were  overly  attentive 
to  me.  Belle  and  her  boys  are  overly  good 
to  me,  and  Mr.  Kilgore  seemed  as  proud  as 
if  we  had  been  his  own  folks.  We  stopped 
in  town  and  Mr.  Kilgore  came  in  that  night; 
he  just  would  have  Mr.  Fair  go  out  to  his 
place  the  next  day.  He  was  afraid  it  would 
frost  before  Mr.  Fair  could  see  it,  so  he 
went.  He  is  as  proud  of  it  as  anyone  may 
well  be,  and  Mr.  Fair  says  it  is  a  fine  320 
acres. 

Now  dear,  because  I  am  writing  you 
how  good  everyone  has  been  to  us  don’t 
think  I  mean  any  censure  of  you  or  don’t 
feel  bad.  I  do  not  mean  it  that  way  since 
no  one  can  be  better  to  us  than  you  have, 
and  I  think  you  will  be  glad  to  know  how 
kind  everyone  is  to  us.  Don’t  think  that  I 
would  throw  even  a  straw  in  your  way  or 
tell  you  anything  to  hurt  your  feelings  .  .  . 
don’t  think  that  for  a  minute.  I  would  rather 
hurt  anyone  I  know  than  you;  you  know  we 
love  to  be  with  you. 

I  got  a  letter  from  Thisba  which  I  will 
send  you,  and  I  had  a  letter  from  Lalla 
Davis;  her  girl  is  married,  and  she  is  free 
now  to  go  where  and  when  she  pleases. 
She  is  working  for  a  fraternal  insurance 
company.  I  had  a  letter  from  Ewell  (nee 
Baird)  and  she  is  in  fine  spirits;  she  said 
she  would  soon  be  out  on  her  work.  Oh!  it 
is  fine  to  get  letters  from  our  loved  ones 
and  learn  how  they  are  all  doing. 

I  spent  one  day  with  Beulah,  and  she 
has  three  grown  daughters  at  home.  They 
are  fine  looking  and  real  smart. 

Jody  (Key)  is  in  New  Mexico  and  has 
his  logs  out  for  his  house.  Mr.  Fair  says 
they  are  fine  pine  logs;  he  says  some  of 
the  pines  should  make  fine  lumber.  Jody 
has  a  good  crop.  Beans  are  the  money  crop 
here  in  N.  Mexico,  and  it  had  to  be  drowned 
out.  I  had  rather  be  dryed  out. 
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Yes,  it  is  nice  to  have  a  car,  and  nice 
to  be  able  to  run  it;  isn’t  it. 

How  I  would  have  loved  to  have  been 
with  you  on  your  fish  fry,  and  I  would  have 
loved  to  help  you  eat  fish.  I  crave  fish  all 
the  time,  and  getting  all  I  can  eat  all  the 
time  doesn’t  help  a  bit;  I  just  crave  fish. 
Still  there  are  many  places  one  can  jget  it. 

I  am  glad  you  can  have  a  garden  and 
glad  you  have  so  many  little  calves.  No, 
you  didn’t  say  anything  about  the  boat 
ride;  I  know  it  was  nice,  and  that  the  bath¬ 
ing  was  simply  fine  ...  I  know  you 
laughed.  Did  you  pick  her  up  and  shake 
her  down  in  her  suit? 

I  hope  your  hands  are  better;  I  hope 
they  will  get  well  if  you  do  not  have  to 
milk.  It  is  better  to  be  well  and  work  than 
to  be  waited  on  by  anyone. 

You  are  not  doing  as  I  would;  I  would 
feel  like  it  was  my  duty  to  help  with  the 
society  and  make  it  something.  The  presi¬ 
dent  is  not  the  society;  it  takes  more  than 
the  president,  and  what  she  says  about  you 
will  not  hurt  you  in  the  least,  so  don’t  give 
up  your  work.  Go  to  church  and  live  right 
because  it  is  right.  Don’t  live  as  others 
live.  If  you  see  faults  in  others,  let  that 
strengthen  you  to  live  better;  that  they  can 
find  no  fault  with  you.  I  would  never  just 
give  my  head  over  for  someone  else  to  run: 
no  you  must  never  do  that;  you  are  too 
smart  a  woman  for  that.  That  would  just 
ruin  me  and  go  right  against  my  prayers, 
and  I  have  had  thousands  of  them  an¬ 
swered,  but  if  one  works  against  prayer 
one  can  do  no  more.  Do  not  give  up  the 
right;  the  sacrifice  is  too  great  a  fight.  Be 
a  good  soldier  and  never  give  over,  stand 
hardships,  endure  all  for  Christ’s  sake; 
nothing  is  worth  anything  without  a  fight 
.  .  .  stand,  yes,  stand  firm  for  the  right. 

I  do  think  Mrs.  Todd  ought  to  take  that 
kitchen  work  off  that  old  lady.  For  she  is 
too  old  to  have  to  cook  for  such  a  crowd. 

Well,  yes,  I  think  it  the  very  thing  for 
Jim  to  do,  and  the  whole  family  is  delighted 
at  the  idea  of  going. 

Yes,  I  would  love  to  see  Melrose 
getting  ready  for  school  as  I  want  to  see 
her  too  bad  anyway.  I  am  glad  it  got  a 
move  on  Orlando,  for  he  needed  it  although 
he  did  very  well.  I  am  glad  Orlando  has 
his  old  teacher. 

I  am  so  proud  you  can  see  Leah  and 
her  babies,  for  it  is  worth  more  to  you  than 
anything  else.  I  would  love  to  see  them. 
Yes,  Emert  is  all  boy. 

You  say  Aunt  Penny  is  back;  I  hope 
she  can  do  more  with  this  girl  than  they 
could  with  the  other  one.  Do  you  reckon 


they  got  the  lice  off  her  before  she  married0 
I  must  close  as  my  hand  is  getting 

tired. 

Your  old  crippled  mother 
MRS.  FAIR. 


In  a  short  extract  from  a  letter  en¬ 
closed  with  Ma’s  from  my  stepfather,  Mr. 
Fair,  are  some  statements  that  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  Ma’s  determination.  At 
the  time  this  incident  occured  they  were 
with  my  brother,  Jim,  and  his  family  near 
Talbert,  Texas,  and  Mr.  Fair  had  taken  a 
wagon  trip  with  Jim  and  others. 

“I  went  on  the  trip  with  Jimmie  be¬ 
cause  he  wanted  me  to,  and  I  enjoyed  it. 
It  did  me  good;  your  mother  wanted  to  go 
with  us,  but  Jimmie  and  I  were  fearful  that 
it  would  be  too  hard  for  her.  She  still  con¬ 
tends,  though,  that  she  could  have  stood 
it  all  right  and  enjoyed  it.  I  believe  myself, 
if  there  had  been  no  one  but  Jimmie  and 
me,  she  would  have  gone  and  have  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  trip.  She  enjoys  traveling  and 
it  is  beneficial  to  her  health;  she  is  in 
much  better  health  than  she  was  when  we 
left  the  coast  country  and  I  think  the 
spraying  treatment  is  helping  her  throat 
and  cough.” 

My  mother  was  not  as  well  as  my  step¬ 
father  thought,  as  on  the  22nd  of  October, 
just  seventeen  days  after  he  had  written 
me  these  words,  she  was  dead.  She  died  at 
the  home  of  Mrs.  C.  B.  Kilgore,  Tatum,  New 
Mexico,  and  was  interred  in  the  I.O.O.F. 
cemetery  at  Plain  view,  Texas,  on  the  24th 
of  October  and  this  small  item  is  a  direct 
quotation  from  her  obituary: 

“Two  and  a  half  years  ago,  Mrs.  Fair 
fell  and  broke  her  hip,  from  which  she  has 
been  a  constant  sufferer  but  never  mur¬ 
mured  or  complained. 

“She  was  always  cheerful  and  patient 
and  was  mentally  vigorous  and  fully  con¬ 
scious  to  the  last. 

“  ‘She’s  gone  beyond  our  reach  and  call; 

We  can  not  bring  her  back, 

But  she  lived  a  Godly  life 
And  left  a  shining  track; 

We  hardly  wish  her  back  again 
The  trials  here  to  face, 

We  know  she’s  resting  safe  with  God 
In  his  divine  embrace.’  ” 
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GRANDMA 


My  Grandma  was  a  sturdy  lass 
To  brave  those  days  of  yore . . . 

Log  cabins  with  no  window  glass, 

Red  Indians  at  the  door. 

At  a  tender  age  she  gave  her  pledge . . . 

Love,  honor  and  obey, 

And  in  the  cabin  in  the  sedge 
Loved  till  his  dying  day. 

She  cooked  and  washed  and  ironed  and  loved; 
For  babies  made  her  plans. 

She  spun  and  wove  on  her  own  loom 
The  shirts  for  her  old  man. 

She  made  a  home  for  man  and  child; 

She  fed  their  faithful  dog. 

The  wind  she  kept  from  whistling  wild 
By  chinking  walls  of  logs. 

She  drew  her  water  from  the  well, 

She  scrubbed  her  floors  snow-white, 

Her  happy  heart  her  bosom  swelled 
With  her  man  safe  at  home  at  night. 

She  bore  her  babies  cheerfully. 

Clothed  and  fed  them,  too. 

No  doctor's  care,  no  starchy  nurse, 
Grandmother’s  help  would  do. 

Her  oldest  child,  a  boy  was  he. 

Went  by  the  name  of  Jim; 

A  year  or  two  as  fast  he  grew, 

A  sister  joined  him. 

The  years  sped  by  as  years  will  do: 

Three  sisters  joined  the  twain. 

But  when  her  youngest  babe  was  bom, 

Her  troubles  fell  like  rain. 

As  she  lay  in  weakened  state 
God's  angel  visited  them; 

Which  caused  her  loving  heart  to  break. 

Her  husband  went  with  him. 

But  Grandma  came  of  sturdy  stock; 

Her  vital  heart  must  serve. 

She  went  down  in  her  honespun  sock 
And  brought  up  her  reserve. 

Again  she  spun  and  wove  and  sewed 
Her  hungry  brood  to  feed. 

She  washed  and  starched  and  ironed  enough 
To  fill  their  urgent  need. 

Yes,  Grandma  was  a  sturdy  lass, 

She  fed  her  five  offspring, 

And,  after  three  more  years  did  pass. 

She  wore  a  second  ring. 


But  with  this  ring  upon  her  hand 
She  had  no  time  to  tarry, 

For  six  young  children  came  with  him, 
The  man  whom  she  did  marry. 

Again  she  cooked  and  washed  and  ironed. 
Far  eleven ...  no,  thirteen. 

Her  waking  hours  were  all  full  up. 

No  minutes  in  between. 

As  duties  grew  and  children  grew 
When  she  came  up  for  air; 

There  was  one  solace  that  she  knew; 

She  knelt  in  ardent  prayer. 

Well,  years  sped  by  in  a  swift  run. 

Her  husband  joined  his  Maker. 

Again  the  lonely  years  are  spun 
Before  this  loving  mater. 

One  thinks  her  lesson  she  would  learn 
About  life’s  heavy  loads. 

But  now  her  fate  takes  such  a  turn 
For  her  no  rest  it  bodes. 

She  marries  an  old  minister 
With  children  six  or  seven; 

Like  progeny  of  most  divines, 

^or  them  scant  chance  of  Heaven. 

But  Grandma  was  a  sturdy  lass. 

She  bravely  bore  her  fate: 

I  am  sure  Saint  Peter  let  her  Dass 
Right  through  the  pearly  gate. 


COME  RAINY  WEATHER 

Accomplishments  held  her  esteem; 
She  loved  to  till  and  sow 
But  never  saw  the  lovely  green 
Come  sprouting  from  the  row. 

Her  time  was  occupied  with  duties 
Heaped  daily  on  her  head; 

She  had  no  time  to  see  the  beauties 
That  lavishly  were  spread. 

Before  her  eyes  withdrawn  in  care 
That  multiplied  each  day. 
Accomplishment  held  her  in  snare; 
She  held  sweet  dreams  at  bay 

Until  the  time  she  could  complete 
Each  task,  come  rainy  weather; 

She  missed  the  bluets  at  her  feet. 
The  redbird's  bright  dropped  feather. 
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GREAT-GRAND-’ THER 


This  is  no  fabrication.  Sir, 

The  story  of  my  great- grand- ’ther. 

If  this  true  tale  you  have  not  heard. 

Listen  closely,  miss  no  word. 

He  held  no  traffic  with  worldly  sin 
A  Hardshell  Baptist  he  must  have  been. 

He  disdained  all  family  strife 
But  rarely  kissed  his  bosom  wife. 

(I  have  been  told  this  fact  is  true; 

If  once  he  kissed  her  no  one  knew.) 

A  Hardshell  Baptist  he  was,  I  wot; 

Six  sons  and  daughters  he  begot. 

Four  sons  to  caiTy  on  his  name, 

A  daughter,  Nancy,  the  baby,  Jane. 
Grand’ther  was  a  doughty  soul; 

To  live  in  Texas  was  his  goal. 

He  fought  Indians  and  fought  the  weather 
To  keep  his  growing  clan  together. 

Although  his  sons  were  true  and  plumb, 
Grand’ther  kept  them  ’neath  his  thumb. 
When  his  daughters  pledged  their  troth. 
Grand-sire  waxed  exceeding  wroth. 

To  keep  peace  with  that  old  Hardshell, 
Where  he  lived,  they  all  would  dwell. 

He  moved  up  here,  he  moved  down  there. . . 
And  in  these  treks  they  all  did  share. 

Like  Moses  in  his  exodus. 

They  all  took  part;  though  some  did  fuss. 
Now  great-grandpa  would  never  stand 
For  levity  from  any  man 

Much  less  woman.  Though  two  there  were 
Who  liked  to  see  some  flying  fur: 

Sisters . . .  young  ones,  so  it  seems  . . . 

Wed  John  Henry  and  brother  Jeems. 
Sisters,  these  two . . .  Rachel,  Jane . . . 
Caused  great-grandpa  to  suffer  pain. 

Hands  one  and  hardy . . .  without  fear . . . 

( My  great-grand ’ther  thought  them  queer.) 
They  took  their  fortune  as  it  came; 

For  others,  often  took  the  blame. 

But  once  when  they  were  long  from  kin. 
Grandpa  convicted  them  of  sin. 

He  was  the  plaintiff,  jury,  judge. 

Passed  the  verdict  and  would  not  budge 
Away  from  it,  one  whit  or  tittle. 

It  made  no  difference  how  brittle 
And  meager  the  evidence  seemed 
Against  the  wives  of  John  and  Jeems. 

He  merely  said  and  did  maintain 
That  a  spell  was  cast  by  Rache  and  Jane 
Upon  some  cattle  which  he  had 
That  made  their  milk  be  very  bad; 

He  told  the  girls,  as  smooth  as  silk. 

They  were  the  cause  of  bloody  milk 


Perhaps  he  could  not  settle  which 

One  of  the  two  was  the  wicked  witch; 

Probably  he  was  afraid  to  take 

His  two  sons’  wives  to  a  burning  stake; 

Yet  he  figured  a  plan  to  vex 

And  quickly  end  the  witches*  hex. 

For  he  melted  up  a  silver  knife, 

(An  heirloom  of  his  trusting  wife) 

And  into  bullets  he  moulded  it . . . 

To  give  his  plan  a  perfect  fit; 

He  made  a  likeness  of  Rache  and  Jane 
They  were  the  witches.,  .that  was  plain. 

Did  he  not  raise  an  awful  row 
When  all  they  did  was  “witch”  a  cow? 
Thus  the  pictures  of  Rache  and  Jane 
Were  riddled  with  shot  and  rent  in  twain. 
It  took  this  measure  to  ease  his  vex. 

The  silver  bullets  to  kill  the  hex. 

Now  you  see  what  I  want  to  tell; 

He  must  have  been  an  old  Hardshell. 

This  was  the  tale  my  grandma  told 
In  her  dreaming  years  as  she  grew  old. 

All  about  the  family  row 

When  Grand-’ther  said  she  witched  a  cow. 
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MAGIC  EYES 

Uncle  Addie,  I  saw  a  bear; 

It  ran  away  and  hid  somewhere. 

Jodie,  that  surely  is  not  true; 

A  great  big  bear  would  have  eaten  you. 

But  Uncle  Addie,  I  saw  some  fur; 

A  rabbit  hid  by  that  cockle-bur. 

Tut-tut,  Jodie,  that  is  a  fib; 

That  little  bur  wouldn’t  hide  his  rib. 

Uncle  Addie,  behind  that  log 
I  thought  I  saw  a  prairie-dog. 

You  little  windy.  Lord  save  your  soul; 
A  prairie-dog  sits  by  an  open  hole. 

But  Uncle  Addie,  I  saw  a  ’coon; 

It  ran  and  hid  behind  the  moon. 

Stories,  my  son,  are  wrong  to  tell 
And  bad  little  boys  may  go  to  hell. 

Cross  my  heart.  Uncle  Addison, 

I  saw  these  creatures  just  for  fun. 
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